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When physical science making such 
rapid strides present, and when emo- 
tional appeals are common and effective 
social life, well recall what the 
scientific investigation human nature has 
say modern problems. Even though 
findings science the mental, the social, 
and the common problems common life. 
Few have contributed more furnishing 
than Dr. Edward Thorndike, professor 
emeritus educational psychology 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Thorndike past president the 
American Association for the Advancement 
Science and honorary member the 
British Association for the Advancement 
Science, well member many other 
scientific organizations, bibliography 
his writings occupies many pages. Especially 
notable among his books are his Educational 
Psychology, Animal 
chology Arithmetic, Psychology Alge- 
bra, The Measurement Intelligence, 
Fundamentals Learning, Your City, 
Human Nature and the Social Order, and 
his school dictionaries. His Laureate article 
this issue, Racial Inequalities, discusses 
controversial theme great interest the 
present time. 

The Teaching Literature the High 
Schools California the third report 
and issued the Committee 
Study English Curricula the California 
Educational System. James Caldwell, 
the Department English, the Univer- 
sity California, chairman the Com- 
mittee Literature. 

Sir Fred Clarke, Director the School 
Education the University London, 
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England, has written Preparing Teachers 
England and Wales. 

State Education Britain 
Dent, educational editor the 
London Times. The article results from 
TIONAL that the author describe 
the unusual features British education, 
Mr. Dent will remembered the au- 
thor the article, Educational Reconstruc- 
tion Great Britain the May 

Tocqueville 1946 from the pen 
David Baumgardt, consultant philosophy 
the Library Congress. Dr. Baumgardt 
was formerly professor philosophy the 
University Berlin, Recently his two-vol- 
ume history modern ethics was published 
this country. Dr. Baumgardt has been 
contributor THE and the pres- 
ent article gives keen analysis the recent 
edition Tocqueville Professor Bradley. 

Sweden for Democracy an- 
other the group articles 
CATIONAL has been publishing 
Henry Curtis, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

George Reynolds, Head the De- 
partment the English Language and 
Literature the University California, 
writes incisively the humanistic studies 
Duessas the Campuses. former con- 
the author five books the field 
English. 

Here and There Washington Square 
article Emanuel Balizer, mem- 
ber Beta chapter Kappa Delta 
New York University. drafting 
instructor New York University under 
the supervision the War Industries 
Training Program. 

Roben Maaske author Adult 
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Racial Inequalities 


Epwarp 


EFORE consider the alleged dif- 
ferences among men will 
profitable consider two somewhat 
comparable cases where the facts are 
and less contaminated preju- 
dices: namely, cows and automobiles. 
Cows are cows much the same sense 
that men are men. Jersey cows, Guern- 
seys, Holsteins, Herefords, etc. are dis- 
tinguishable Norwegians, South Ital- 
ians, Bantu Negroes, and Japanese are. 
Cows can ranked ‘value scales for 
production milk and butterfat, for 
production meat, for resistance 
disease, etc., men can ranked for 
intellect, character, skill, and other quali- 
ties serviceable for human welfare. Auto- 
mobiles are automobiles, The sedans, 
jeeps, trucks, and buses the present 
and past can considered “races” 
strains the species “self-propelled 
vehicle,” and assigned values for vari- 
ous qualities general and special. 
know the causation the differ- 
ences cows fairly well, and the causa- 
tion the differences automobiles 


very well. The cows differ mainly be- 
cause the fertilized ova from which they 
develop contain different assortments 
genes. Except rare chance two 
fertilized cow ova are identical, but those 
Jerseys are more like one another 
than they are like those Herefords 
Holsteins. 

Heredity far outweighs environment 
the causation the racial differences 
cows. Anybody who should fancy that 
the differences between the climate, 
grasses, and husbandry Jersey and 
Holstein now play any considerable part 
ever have played any large part 
making the one “race” small, fawn- 
colored, yielding rich milk containing 
large fat globules, and the other race 
large, black and white, yielding less rich 
milk but more it, would fancying 
nonsense. The automobiles, the con- 
trary, have all been fashioned en- 
vironments men and machines from 
identical similar steel, copper, and 
other constituents. The differences be- 
tween jeeps and trucks, both 1945, 
between the Ford 1945 and the model 
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1920, between any these and 
the horseless buggies 1900, not 
depend one whit any genes hidden 
steel copper. 

The processes which the world has 
produced Eskimos 
Malays and American Indians, the 
aborigines Australia and its English 
colonists, the Neanderthal men and the 
Athenian Greeks are undoubtedly 
combination the processes the stock 
farm and those the factory, but the 
shares the genes and the environment 
are not well known. Even such meas- 
urable traits the ability deal with 
ideas and symbols and the ability run 
jump not know just what dif- 
ferences training contribute. About the 
less objective traits character and tem- 
perament still less known. 

Consequently, when two groups 
men differ customs and achievement 
there room for dispute about whether 
their genes differ all, and 
what extent. dozen thinkers may 
equally sure that 
Africans knowledge science, that 
the Athenians surpassed the Spartans 
the fine arts, and still vary the share 
the causation allotted the genes 
from very small very large amounts. 
Much what knowledge have 
comes from subjecting the facts his- 
tory allowances for environmental ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 


The observations and measurements 
made anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists are already valuable supplement 
the facts history. The general drift 
both sets is, think, show that there 
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are inborn differences between human 
strains. should expect for example that 
large random samplings North 
Europeans and Central Africans, Maoris 
New Zealand and Bushmen Aus. 
tralia, and Brahmans and Untouchables 
India, were given identical opportu- 
nities from birth and fully tested age 
twenty, there would substantial dif- 
ferences ability manage ideas and 
symbols favor the North Euro- 
peans, Maoris, and Brahmans. 

There would, however, wide varia- 
tion within each group. Not all the 
Maoris, and probably not half them, 
would superior every Bushman. 
the random sampling thousand 
North European babies there would 
some far inferior the average Central 
African intellectual capacity. note 
parenthetically that estimates dif- 
ferences between racial genes mental 
abilities and propensities not rest 
the slightest any inferences from 
differences color, stature bodily 
build. There may some correlation 
between the genetic basis the former 
and the genetic basis the latter, but 
have attached weight it. 

Theoretically, group breeds only 
within itself and was different from 
other groups the start has been sub- 
ject selective breeding favor cer- 
tain qualities which the other groups 
have not been subject, will differ 
group from other groups. The Untouch- 
ables India are perhaps the descend- 
ants originally conquered tribes; and 
any highly gifted person born from 
them may have fled could, and 
committed suicide could not. An- 
cestors the Maoris have probably not 
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bred with ancestors the Australian na- 
tives for tens thousands years; and 
the present differences may part 
perpetuations differences between the 
early men who got marooned Aus- 
tralia with the kangaroos, and the sailors 
who migrated from Malaysia else- 
where New Zealand. Selective breed- 
ing among the Australian natives seems 
have favored men who were success- 
ful hunters and also kept free from 
annoying the old men the tribe and 
from suspicion causing bad magic. 
There have not been, far know, 
any important scientific studies the 
results equalizing opportunity for any 
pair large racial, national, class 
groups except Klineberg’s studies Ne- 
groes the North. unable ac- 
cept his conclusions for two reasons. 
First, his allowance for the selection 
northern migrants, though very ingeni- 


ous, does not seem adequate. Second, 
the test scores obtained from Negro chil- 
dren the north byproducts other 
investigations seem contradict his 
conclusion. 


provisional estimated inventory the 
abilities and disabilities the racial and 
other groups now resident this coun- 
try likely soon seek entrance and 
citizenship, but will more useful 
present certain more general facts and 
principles which should guide the 
thought and action all educators con- 
cerning all problems human differ- 
ences—between individuals well 
between races other groups. 

There natural reluctance credit 
the tiny packets living chemicals, 
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which the genes human fertilized 
ovum are, with carrying many potentiali- 
ties for intellect and character. The re- 
luctance natural, but probably inde- 
fensible, certainly imprudent. Wendell 
Stanley has discovered the cause 
the tobacco mosaic disease what may 
called living molecule. molecule 
that can isolated and observed the 
methods chemistry but also alive 
the sense that can reproduce its 
kind and multiply. Its complexity such 
atoms hydrogen. That the human 
ovum million times complex 
this molecule would modest 
mate. There reason suppose that 
the powers its genes are exhausted 
producing the human bones, muscles, 
glands, etc., with none left produce 
human feelings and behavior. 

There also reluctance magnify 
the variety sperms and ova. For ex- 
ample, the reader will probably not wel- 
come the assertion that there are hun- 
dred different kinds cow ova, thou- 
sand different kinds human ova, and 
million different kinds insect ova. 
will seem him more reasonable 
think each species animal having 
few sets genes corresponding its 
notably different strains races, and 
account for many the differences 
the adult animals environmental in- 
fluences (including those that act the 
embryos before birth). But the work 
Morgan and others Drosophila indi- 
cates that million kinds ova for all 
the species insects (that is, dozen 
species the average) under- 
statement. opinion, the thousand 
for human ova also. 
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Indeed, had complete 
edge all the 16-year-olds in, say, Iowa, 
that age and the time concep- 
tion, the variety might actually 
greater the time conception. The 
similarities the environments 
school, radio, and the American way 
life could conceivably have outweighed 
the differences homes, neighborhoods, 
religions, etc. 

his researches the reactions 
animals pieces tissue from other 
animals grafted upon them, Loeb 
has shown that the reaction deter- 
mined the heredity the host and 
the heredity the transplanted tissue, 
and varies practically exact corre- 
spondence the amount difference 
between these two heredities. finds 
wide range difference within the 
same mammalian species, little none 
for brothers, more for first cousins, and 
increasingly more the hereditary con- 
nection becomes less and less. 


The certainty enormous complexity 
each the little packets chemi- 
cals which are human beings their 
start life, and the probability enor- 
mous variety among the packets should 
fundamental axioms for all thought 
about human nature. observed facts 
lead expect variations human 
genes corresponding somewhat varia- 
tions intelligence, curiosity, persist- 
ence, kindliness, timidity, and anxiety, 
need not deterred any priori 
considerations. 

The variety human genes the world 
over great, but nowhere nearly 
great the variety adult behavior. 
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For example, the genes perhaps provide 
for considerable range abilities 
remember sights sounds, but the vari- 
ety what objects person may see and 
remember what words may hear 
and remember practically infinite. The 
genes perhaps provide for many degrees 
interest the construction objects 
and skill manipulation, but the 
number different objects person can 
make practically infinite. 

race, class, neighborhood, pro- 
fession, any distinguishable human 
group may then have acquired cul- 
ture (that constellation thoughts, 
attitudes and activities) peculiar it, 
and these cultures may vary independ- 
ently the genes the group, nearly 

Groups may differ with respect 
subtle inner culture expectations, 
tudes, evaluations, and the like which 
reveals itself only indirectly and dubi- 
ously actual words and deeds. Thus, 
one group expects little from magical 
procedures and another group much. 
One group views change with equanim- 
ity, another with alarm. the evalua- 
tion the concrete happiness human 
beings comparison with the glorifica- 
tion its god, two groups may differ 
almost white from black. This subtle 
inner culture relatively inaccessible 
education and hard modify. can 
teach men use the products science 
much more easily than moved 
the spirit science. also relatively 
inaccessible observation and main 
cause the alleged mystery and in- 
scrutability of, say, the “Asiatic Men- 
tality.” Differences between the genes 
races have little nothing with 
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it. differentiates some extent the 
mentalities high-churchmen and low- 
churchmen, Chambers Commerce and 
Trade Unions, State socialists and free 
enterprisers, Right and Left 
differences between races and 
tribes are great, but they can exag- 
gerated; and many have probably 
been led exaggerate them super- 
ficial acquaintance with anthropology. 
have been overimpressed the em- 
phasis cultural differences general 
and such particular customs require 
murderer marry the widow the 
man has murdered. will profit 
careful study Murdock’s list 
items which occur every culture known 
history ethnography. 
“Age-grading, athletic sports, bodily 
adornment, calendar, 
ing, community organization, cooking, 
cooperative labor, cosmology, courtship, 
dancing, decorative art, divination, divi- 
sion labor, dream interpretation, edu- 
cation, eschatology, ethics, ethnobotany, 
etiquette, faith healing, family, feasting, 
fire making, folklore, food taboos, fu- 
neral rites, games, gestures, gift giving, 
government, greetings, hair styles, hos- 
pitality, housing, hygiene, incest taboos, 
inheritance rules, joking, kin groups, kin- 
ship, nomenclature, language, law, luck 
superstitions, magic, marriage, meal- 
times, medicine, modesty concerning nat- 
ural functions, mourning, music, myth- 
ology, numerals, obstetrics, penal sanc- 
tions, personal names, population policy, 
postnatal care, pregnancy usages, prop- 
erty rights, propitiation supernatural 
beings, puberty customs, religious ritual, 
residence rules, sexual restrictions, soul 
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concepts, status differentiation, surgery, 
tool making, trade, visiting, weaning, 
and weather control.” [p. 124 The 
Science Man the World Crisis, 
1945] 

The difficulties educating the na- 
tives of, say, Okinawa, the American 
way life that spring from differences 
culture are real, but probably not 
great superficial anthropology led 
many believe. purely artificial and 
unnecessary difficulty has often been cre- 
ated the foolish and arrogant assump- 
tion that any group will realize that our 
culture superior theirs and eagerly 
try assimilate themselves it. 

Returning the differences between 
the genes races, science should re- 
place prejudice, and education should 
informed about the raw material with 
which operates. Until adequate 
edge human genes available, three 
simple rules will suffice fairly well 
guide our policies with regard the ac- 
ceptance various races strains 
national groups citizens and their 
treatment thereafter. (1) Even 
group differs clearly from American 
citizens merit there will great 
variation within that the two will show 
substantial overlapping, and will 
both more humane and more prudent 
consider the individual merits per- 
sons rather than the average merits 
groups. (2) the case young child 
whose individual merit unknown, 
better estimate will made from the 
merit his parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters than from his race nationality. 
(3) Compatibility should considered 
well merit. 
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Epidemic 


GREATHEAD 


caught the germ from one who called, 
Knowing that was sad, 

Sensing loneliness, for she, 
Too, missed absent lad. 
Unconsciously gave the germ 

many friends knew, 

And they kept passing along, 

thus grew and grew. 

quickly passed from here there, 
Till became the style, 

But one ever dreamed this germ 


Was nothing but smile. 


The Teaching Literature the 
High Schools California 


James 


FOLLOWING report’ the teach- 
High Schools California based 
chiefly specific and limited body 
evidence; moreover, this evidence has 
been explored principally for informa- 
tion upon single point, The conclusions 
herein drawn are therefore spe- 
cific rather than comprehensive purpose 
and pretence made complete 
survey the problem. The principal 
data the committee’s investigation 
consisted sixty descriptions cur- 
ricula English obligingly supplied 
schools and school systems throughout 
the state. Some teachers have been in- 
terviewed, and some students ques- 
tioned, but the sixty syllabi proved, both 
what they stated and what they 
implied, the most valuable source in- 
formation. 

The specific question for which the 
committee sought answer examin- 
ing these syllabi was “What the pres- 
ent state the English and American 
classics the high-school course lit- 
The assumption upon which 
this question rather than some other was 
preferred was definite. was assumed 
that our literary heritage should care- 


the third report the Committee 
Study English Curricula the California 
Educational System, The first two reports may 
found THE Forum for Nov. 
1944, and May, 1945. 
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fully sustained and transmitted our 
children the public schools. de- 
fense this assumption here under- 
taken. anyone disagrees, referred 
passing convenient history the 
early Middle 

The sixty descriptions English 
courses were examined with care, and 
the conclusions derived from them 
checked with high-school teachers and 
educators private conversation and 
group discussion. 

the amount and character the 
information supplied these syllabi varied 
considerably. Some them were reports 
especially and carefully prepared for the 
use this Committee. These often sup- 
plied very complete and detailed infor- 
mation. Some were outlines evidently 
current use the school, intended de- 
fine aims and integrate teaching efforts 
for the benefit the teaching staff. Some 
were printed announcements courses 
designed attract and disarm the pros- 
pective student, The sales technique 
emerges some them, often with 
slightly apologetic stress. Thus one 
the larger high schools the State 
anticipates patriotic resistance the 
study English literature explain- 
ing that “we are Americans, but our lit- 
erary heritage found the great con- 
tribution the Anglo-Saxon 
English literature increases your en- 
thusiasm and understanding books.” 
And doubt this institution half-wins 
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the battle for Shakespeare with the 
soothing announcement that Shake- 
speare’s plays “are regarded in- 
teresting pictures life rather than 
great works literature.” Other course- 
descriptions consisted merely lists 
books recommended required for stu- 
dent reading. And one two simply 
stated brief letters the guiding phi- 
losophy (so speak) the local de- 
partment. 

will easily understood that, 
view the diversity form and con- 
tent these documents, the tabular and 
statistical method analysis was not 
practicable, This approach seemed pre- 
cluded for another reason also, namely, 
that although these syllabi furnished 
numerous lists books, descriptions 
profitable methods, and truly sumptu- 
ous abundance aims and objectives, 
they seemed usually commit the 
schools nothing very precise the 
way reading material. 

The Committee’s purview therefore 
naturally came include what lay be- 
tween the lines—the implications, at- 
mospheres, and attitudes suggested (not 
always consciously, perhaps) the out- 
lines and descriptions submitted. This 
lack precise commitment specific 
texts has its own significance, will 
presently remarked. Meanwhile, will 
convenient consider one atmos- 
phere attitude which emerged with 
more and more emphasis the reports 
were reviewed. mean the pervasive at- 
mosphere enthusiasm, dedication 
high task. This attitude emerges 
perhaps most eloquently the loftiness 
the general aims which the English 
teacher California high schools sets 


before himself. One high school, for ex- 
ample, expresses its lyric sense the 
value English study the following 
statement objectives: 


Character development, stamina, 
tude, high courage, incorruptible integrity, 
unflinching loyalty the highest principles, 
unselfishness, justice, mercy, understanding, 
industry, concentration, attention, alertness, 
discrimination, discretion, diplomacy, tact, 
forgiveness and forgetfulness humility, 
reverence, wonder, joy, 
control, balance, purity thought, feeling, 
word, and deed, inspiration, clear thinking, 
the power silence that neither speaks nor 
listens gossip. 

Silas Marner read this school “for 
study personal problems, loyalties, 
obligations, the penalty ignorance and 
blindness; the paralyzing effect loss 
faith God and man; the pathetic 
the kind woman that makes 
ideal wife; the kind man that makes 
ideal husband the chain desire, 
thought, action, habit, character, des- 
tiny.” 

One union high school dedicates it- 
self “the presentation contemporary 
but delight, invitation into 
the best, the happiest and the wisest mo- 
ments the best, happiest, and wisest 
men.” And another proposed 
“create the students feeling being 
party the exploits, adventure, and 
struggles mankind.” these and 
similarly animated phrases, the high- 
school curricula breathe spirit enter- 
prise, dedication. the attitude 
these aims high purpose everywhere 
emblazoned. similar spirit exudes 
from their multitude and variety. The 
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possibilities English study are plainly 
seen infinite. few them are here 
listed: 


learn parliamentary procedure. 

courtesy, 
pline, and obedience. 

improve government direction. 

make practical certain every 
day speech patterns. 

spark each pupil. 

fulfill the students’ needs 
they realize and express them. 

teach respect for all labor. 

understand parents. 

have vocabulary development. 

penetrate the author’s point 
view together with the issues ex- 
pressed. 

11. inculcate the principles pa- 
triotism. 

12. learn fundamental body 
information, the mileposts hu- 
manity’s 

13. notice the simple beauties 
style. 

14. dwell ethical ideas and 

15. recognize and use root words, 
prefixes, and suffixes determin- 

16. build the student feeling 
confidence his ability. 

17. discover how our marriages can 
happy ones. 

18. encourage listening 
reviewers radio broadcasts—e.g., 
Joseph Henry Jackson. 

19. put the student guard against 
defeatism and propaganda. 

20. realize that animals have per- 
sonalities. 

21. realize that nature has pro- 
found effect upon 

22. see that nature excites the 

23. see that there bond between 
men and animals. 
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24. belong the world men 

and women learning that: 

Man never knows another en- 

Man inspires man. 

Man capable noble acts and 
thoughts. 

Americans want understand 
each other. 

That machines create and solve 
problems. 

enjoy the world make-be- 

lieve seeing that: 

Mystery and fantasy hold sway. 

Nonsense takes the place 


pause appropriately this point, 
although the list might extended 
indefinitely. The definition, fact the 
multiplication, objectives evidently 
regarded primary importance 
the design courses. There every- 
where insistence upon ends. times 
there appears rather casual attitude 
toward means, third union high school 
devotes three typed pages objectives. 
mentions books. 

Many these aims are extravagant, 
the language which they are expressed 
often more ardent than precise, and 
their formulation the simple ends 
wisdom, virtue, and beauty—the pur- 
poses, one would say, all education— 
are subjected bewildering process 
subdivision. This undoubtedly repre- 
sents good deal misspent energy. 

But does represent energy, sense 
adventure, and boundless willing- 
ness assume great deal hard work, 
and these are valuable. Energy, willing- 
ness work, and eagerness receive 
suggestions were indicated also letters 
from teachers which sometimes accom- 
panied these syllabi. 
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Now obvious that with this in- 
crease energy there needed cor- 
respondent increase wisdom its ex- 
penditure. “The trend education 
our time the direction improve- 
ment,” asserts Messrs. Cross and Carney 
book called Teaching English the 
High-Schools. “It forward. Those 
who study education may differ the 
means used improve our educa- 
tional system but they not differ 
greatly the goal they wish reach, 
the direction they expect take 
reach their destination.” This language, 
course, begs the essential question 
and, boot, confutes good sense with 
irresponsible use words. this rep- 
resents the mental process, the uncritical 
attitude the educator the hour, 
there indeed necessity for still fur- 
ther and perhaps more fundamental 
definitions aims,—a little grain all 
this chaff, shall have something 
say presently specific redirection 
least part this energy. But first 
turn describe specifically possible 
what taught the English classes 
the State, and how taught. 

cannot, fact, very specific 
because, has been noted, these syllabi 
usually not commit the schools 
specific reading material. “The exact 
choice selections the liberty 
the individual teacher,” “The type 
reading well the amount varies ac- 
cording the ability each class.” 
teacher plans her own course 
American literature.” “All books listed 
are subject change.” “In the fourth 
year the students plan their own course.” 
These are recurrent and characteristic 


statements the latitude choice 
reading matter possible many high 
schools. Back this latitude lies also the 
contemporary educational theory edu- 
cation centered the child, familiar 
the statement “We not teach sub- 
jects; teach children.” The book, ac- 
cording this theory, must first all 
fit the child. this theory education 
your committee proposes objection, 
under the belief that has meaning only 
particular application. California 
applied with various degrees literal- 
ness and (it may said) wisdom, 
fourth union high school represents one 
extreme this pronouncement: 

“Student should given experiences 
that have intrinsic value for them now; 
they should given variety and range 
experiences wide possible; they 
should have freedom choose what 
read, and should not forced through 
compulsion points. They should 
surrounded with reading stimulation and 
opportunities that they will become 
accustomed accompanying free time 
with books and magazines.” 

the opinion your committee this 
statement regarded rather in- 
advertent than alarming. Obviously, the 
range experience given students this 
school not quite wide possible. 

The more usual practice seems in- 
volve selection (within 
range experience) the teachers, and 
this selection the whole conspicu- 
ous for its conventionality. the ninth 
grade there and often in- 
troduction classic myth. the tenth 
there usually play Shakespeare 
You Like It, Julius 
Caesar, Midsummer Dream) 
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and novel Dickens (Tale Two 
Cities) and/or Silas Marner; perhaps 
Ivanhoe The Lady the Lake. The 
the King still persists many 
the Sophomore (tenth grade) courses. 
True, one cannot certain that the 
Shakespeare not presented 40-min- 
ute editions (Hamlet with solilo- 
quies) nor that the Dickens not con- 
densed and simplified Ginn and Co. 

The eleventh grade regularly reads 
American literature from anthology. 
the twelfth grade the course Eng- 
lish often elective, For the so-called 
academic students there likely 
historical “Survey” English litera- 
ture. For the non-academic, there per- 
haps business English 
course nondescript content. These 
lists familiar standbys are often sup- 
plemented with other titles. Baldy 
Nome, Churchill’s The Crisis, Owen 
Wister’s The Virginian, even 
can Boy sports stories seem, their fre- 
quent recurrence, bidding for ad- 
mission into the canon school litera- 
ture. And the Reader’s Digest, despite 
the fact that regarded many quar- 
ters organ propaganda, fairly 
ubiquitous, 


Your committee finds these lists re- 
quired readings indicative two facts, 
both which are disturbing. First, 
the principle teacher’s choice 
amount and character reading, ap- 
pears possible for students pass 
through some high-school curricula 
English having read, let say, only 
The Crisis, Baldy Nome, The Vir- 
ginian, and the Reader’s Digest and/or 
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other work this level. The committee 
the opinion that exclusive concen- 
tration these third and fourth-rate 
books, scaling down the Reader’s Di- 
gest, not usual. the other hand, 
there seemed many schools nothing 
prevent such concentration, should 
eccentric teacher choose. And schools 
where there segregation retarded 
readers, non-academic, from other 
readers, the tendency apparently to- 
ward books this level. This indicates 
alarming potentiality, not alarm- 
ing practice. 

The second disturbing fact the evi- 
dence mechanical and indifferent 
attitude toward the “classics” and, in- 
deed, toward the whole notion “re- 
quired” readings and class study 

have spoken the evident en- 
thusiasm and sense adventure evinced 
these school programs. the present 
time little none appears devoted 
toward sustaining and transmitting the 
best our literature the classroom. 
The classics seem administered rather 
under the momentum inertia than un- 
der any philosophical critical impulse. 
They are large part the same assorted 
items that were presented students 
fifty years ago and some them can 
hardly vital they were half 
century back. The quality the books 
which they are 
vides further indirect evidence that the 
classics are often regarded the schools 
the “loose detrition the long ages” 
forever washed over the brains 
the young. The principles upon which 
the classics are supplemented, the cri- 
teria value, are often obscure. what 
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school juxtaposed with Gone with the 
Wind; The Crisis another with The 
Merchant Venice, both required 
English National Velvet, 
and The Merchant Venice English 
third; Shakespeare, Sabatini, and 
Owen Wister fourth; Melville, 
Stuart Chase, and Shakespeare fifth; 
Annapolis Today and West Point To- 
day required all “academic” boys, 
along with Macbeth and the Victorians? 

Your committee here less concerned 
with the effect students indiscrimi- 
nate mingling important with trivial 
matters the required reading courses 
than with the evident lack urge 
among the school directors try de- 
cide what makes good literature good, 
supplement the old conventional lists 
“good books” with other good books. 
That they need supplemented 
the conviction your committee. 

The same lack energy and enthusi- 
asm, the same disposition regard the 
tradition great literature highly 
special, not dead, issue speaks the 
fact that for anything beyond Shake- 
speare and the respectable Victorians 
(and some Americans, taught usually 
from anthology) the student must 
usually seek out the “academic” survey 
course, elective the twelfth grade. 
Here presumably Chaucer,. the great 
voyagers, Defoe, Smollet, Bronte, who 
might represent life, are segregated and 
made the object historical study. 

Where the zeal the high-school 
teacher (or perhaps the high-school 
principal and the luminaries which 
his destiny guided) expended evi- 
dently the free-reading program, and 
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the program remedial reading. 
Here the “vital educational situations,” 
they are called, seem cry (to the 
teacher, least) come and have them. 
the free-reading program, quantity 
rather than quality naturally urged, 
and the syllabi indicate numerous and 
skillful methods persuading young 
bibliophobes that detective stories and 
current magazines may nearly 
diverting and may require only little 
more vigorous marshalling the in- 
tellect than the movies Captain Mid- 
night: gay book-jackets are thumbtacked 
the bulletin boards; teachers give 
little talks books and articles cur- 
rent interest, encourage students talk 
with one another about their reading, re- 
lieve them, the more liberal schools, 
from book reports, and encourage them 
read the field their own interests, 
whether the lives great men 
the life crime. And the aid the 
slow uncomprehending reader have 
come the teacher, educator, the psy- 
chologist, the oculist, and indeed the ma- 
chine age, with devices called the 
metron-o-scope and the ophthal-mo- 
graph, which assists the student the 
technique moving his eyes from the 
left side the page the right and 
promptly back again with but little waste 
endeavor. 

the opinion your committee 
that all desirable and 
praiseworthy, For the schools foster 
and direct all kinds reading and ac- 
cept the youngster’s own present preoc- 
cupation point departure surely 
desirable and manifests the laudable 
tendency the present-day school 
concern itself the whole life the 
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child, not merely his class work. 
provide scientific aid the retarded 
reader also good service the state. 
There doubt that the mere physical 
process reading more complicated 
than many realize and that skill 
varies widely. But for the teacher 
the director the school program 
perform these services the neglect 
indifference toward the reading and 
by-the-teacher-assisted assimilation, 
reasonable number books pronounced 
great time or, the least, regarded 
great the careful judgment quali- 
fied people surely shirking educa- 
tional responsibility. 

And there apparent some quar- 

ters disposition erect distinction 
between “vital educational experience” 
the one hand and the classics the 
other, suggestion something like 
hostility the latter. quote again 
from the rather preposterous Messrs. 
Cross and Carney: 
changes taking place the modern Eng- 
lish program. Less time being given 
the classics than before and more per- 
sonally desirable reading. Although 
practice making slow headway towards 
its realization locution, the way, most 
eloquent the authors’ own revulsion from 
good prose] the aim English today 
leaning definitely toward preparation for 
pleasurable and practical living. 

Here, spite the bad metaphor, the 
meaning emerges, and even more 
baldly later (and must say, bet- 
ter) sentence: “If the classics stand 
the way vital education, much the 
worse for the classics.” 

Here crudely expressed 
dichotomy which your committee be- 
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lieves implicit many these sixty 
syllabi. the one hand books that have 
meaning for the young people, that cre- 
ate vital educational situations; and 
the other hand the classics, assortment 
dry bones which the teacher can reas- 
semble, she cares to, into skeletons 
dead ducks and sacred cows. 

Now there reason believe that 
the schools, more characteristic the 
teacher than the child, and more 
characteristic the director programs 
(whomever may discovered ulti- 
mately be) than either. The com- 
mittee submitted questionnaire 
eighty-five college freshmen week 
ago, asking them state (among 
other things) what works all the lit- 
erature read their high-school years 
they most vividly recall and give the 
name and characteristic action trait 
minor character therof. Thirty-four 
best remembered Shakespeare, especially 
Macbeth (23). Thirteen remembered 
Tale Two Cities, four Chaucer, four 
Les Miserables, three The Idylls the 
King, two The Ancient Mariner. The 
Odyssey, Ivanhoe, The Lady the 
Lake, Sir Roger Coverly, Milton, 
His Blindness, Gray’s Elegy, Silas 
Marner, Silas Lapham, Henley’s 
tus, and Rupert Brooke’s Great Lover 
each abide the memory least one 
these eighty-five. While one unhappy 
pupil fled (according the question- 
naire) from Pollyanna the school- 
room Voltaire friend’s library 
and one confessed could recall noth- 
ing whatever any high-school reading, 
this group ex-high-school students 
seem have been impressed quality. 
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True, they are college students and their 
interests and retentions might therefore 
select. Yet appears that the appeal 
good books not limited any class 
readers. 

Among the hundred best books most 
enjoyed retarded readers the sen- 
ior high-school, according Glenn 
Blair (English Journal XXX, 1941, 42- 
47), Little Women, Lorna Doone, Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Heidi, and 
Robinson Crusoe rate highly. 

one the most gratifying points 
the record,” write Stella Center and 
Gladys Persons their book, 
ing High School Students Read, 


that among these retarded readers there 
frequently profound interest certain 
great classics, especially those which deal 
strong way with common human prob- 
lems. Les Miserables popular perennially 
are David Copperfield, The the 
Floss, and Oliver Twist—especially has 
Oliver Twist had renaissance. Here 
human life transferred paper, and boys 
and girls even limited ability understand 
this interest deeply human stories 
should capitalized. That youthful 
minds can feed upon these [cheap love] 
tales, and sensational magazines and the 
vulgarity the tabloids and remain sound 
and sweet too much ask one be- 
lieve. 


this opinion, needless say, your 
committee heartily concurs. 


For the present diversion teacher 
interest and energy from instruction 
time-proven books your committee can 
offer confident explanation. Three 
causes may possibly contribute. The first 
the prevailing emphasis all educa- 
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tion upon the immediately applicable 
and the readily measurable. Under this 
emphasis reading preferred which will 
assist the high-school boy and girl 
improve government direction un- 
derstand parents encourage listen- 
ing radio broadcasts, Joseph 
Henry Jackson.” These are surely all 
desirable aims any may well emerge 
try help young female speed her 
reading rate from 138 words minute 
150 surely kind endeavor, and 
succeed must give feelings very tangi- 
ble accomplishment; 
swifter reading bad books may pro- 
duce only swifter corruption mind. 
the first, the eternal, and the in- 
escapable duty educators prevent 
corruption mind, and this duty falls 
heavily upon the teachers literature. 

second contributory cause may 
doubt the minds teachers the 
good literature with the ma- 
jority students. The contemporary 
educator ever ready remind 
the unselected and uneven mentalities 
with which must deal. “Jack, who 
wants become mechanic, sits the 
history class and the English class beside 
Henry, who expects become doctor. 
Thirty years ago Jack would have be- 
come apprentice before was 15.” 
reads the brochure the teaching 
reading the San Francisco Junior 
and Senior High Schools. The Ameri- 
can public school, matter fact, has 
always been attended students 
widely different background, capacity, 
and purpose. Jack may more numer- 
ous now but was present the school- 
room thirty years ago, and was 
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there given (perhaps not always skill- 
fully and successfully) some first-rate 
literature. 

Surely most desirable that the 
future mechanic, above all, given the 
experience the great, that is, the pro- 
foundly human, his education 
end with high school, repre- 
sents the majority which our nation 
ruled, especially must nourished 
the best. his too exclusive pre- 
occupation with (let say) airplane 
bodies suffering from the disease 
the century. relieve this distem- 
per our youth must large part 
every humane teacher’s 

But the facts indicate that Jack 
means impervious the excellence 
excellent literature, that even can 
find sufficiently wide range 
something his interests. will need, 
course, help, skillful teachers, and, 
above all, will need teaching classes 
reasonable size. the high schools 
persist burdening teachers English 
with teaching load more than one 
hundred students per teacher, they may 
well give hope producing any 
effect whatever. any rate, must 
not view Jack with premature despair. 
“Only good reader can develop lit- 
erary taste, anyway,” writes one high- 
school teacher. this means that only 
rapid reader can enjoy good books, 
seems not accord with facts; 
means that only tasteful reader can 
improve his taste, then the scope the 
endeavors the teacher literature 
limited that public support had better 
once withdrawn from him. 

possible, indeed, that the despair 
the efficacy the classics arises rather 
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from the educator’s than from the pu- 
pil’s failure appreciation? possible 
that among these energetic, high-minded 
and hopeful trainers the young there 
lurks doubt the human value 
Shakespeare and Dickens and Hugo and 
Chaucer for Jack, the mechanic, even 
for Henry, the medical student? the 
extent that this doubt exists must 
conclude that our teachers are them- 
selves untaught, and for this, responsibil- 
ity falls upon those who teach and ac- 
credit them. 

There third possible cause for lack 
active interest the sustaining and 
transmitting our literary heritage, 
which will briefly noted before 
come conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. This, too, points toward the uni- 
versities well toward the schools. 
may well that departments Eng- 
lish the colleges and universities 
the state have unwittingly fostered the 
“sacred cow” attitude toward literature. 
may that have not made 
clear the schools that 
too are interested ends, not merely 
means, that are interested level 
quality rather than specific titles, 
that not regard nineteenth- 
century publication date 
establishing “classic” quality, that 
would prefer high-school students 
given active and vivid sense the 
humanity some profoundly human 
books rather than semester’s 
edge the history English literature. 
may that the stasis respect 
material studied and the mechanical and 
indifferent approach this the class- 
room the result lack assurance 
from the universities that Silas Marner 
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and Ivanhoe and The Idylls the King 
might supplemented, conceivably 
even replaced, Maupassant Mel- 
ville Bronte Twain Defoe, that 
freedom choice, variety, revision 
estimate are possible even among the 
time-honored and the excellent books. 

Which point brings our conclu- 
sions and recommendations. state the 
former involves repetition. the con- 
clusion your committee that the 
wide latitude allowed teachers select- 
ing books taught, the extrava- 
gance and immediacy stated aims, 
the tendency retain with little dis- 
crimination the “traditional” texts and 
supplement them with still less dis- 
crimination, the tendency focus in- 
terest and experiment reading tech- 
niques and “free” reading, there 
implied lack interest and lack 
faith the value instructing all stu- 
dents the best, the most profoundly 
human, the classic works our literary 
tradition; that new faith the pupil’s 
interest excellent books justified 
such evidence now available; and 
that interest teaching them all stu- 
dents should revived the end that 
wisdom, virtue, and beauty may continue 
inculcated the minds our 
youth. 


That the inculcation wisdom, vir- 
tue, beauty may striven for without 
any invasion the freedom teachers 
adapt materials students and with- 
out ignoring the present interests the 
individual student com- 
mittee’s firm belief. Regimentation 


either teacher student unfor- 
tunate. But the choice both, works 
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studied class, should among works 
high level. The range wide enough 
increase rather than chill enthusiasm. 
The problem the teachers litera- 
ture the high schools today bring 
the teaching excellent literature the 
best their energies, their experimen- 
tal attitudes, and techniques, their com- 
mendable sympathies for the whole child. 

Toward the solution this problem 
the committee proposes: 


begin immediately the prepara- 
tion extensive list works 
high quality (including some contem- 
porary works) sent all high 
schools the state for the purpose 
guiding the schools renovation 
and extension their program 
classroom reading first-rate litera- 

Some classification the works 
recommended, order that the 
high schools may aided dis- 
tinguishing degrees excellence 
and present all students some 
books superlative excellence. 

Some brief description the 
nature the work and some 
estimate the age and intelli- 
gence level which appro- 
priate, 

Some indication special stu- 
dent interests which the work 
might appeal. 

Some suggestion sequences 
and combinations works 
which would provide valuable 
three- four-year courses 
high school. 

That the high schools requested, 
the basis this list, undertake 
program experiment and inves- 
tigation the teaching particularly 
first-rate books order dis- 
cover which are most valuable the 

students high school 
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teachers high school 

years after graduation. 

That the high schools, the schools 

education, and the departments 

English the colleges and uni- 

versities the state informed 
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the Committee’s undertaking and 
requested submit suggestions re- 
garding items included the 
list, guiding principles, methods 
appraising their efficacy, etc. 


That this report published ap- 


propriate media. 


what are the conditions necessary for good teaching within the wider 
curriculum and wider concept the school? The answer seems fall 


into three parts: higher pay for teaching, more widespread dedication 
it, and clear recognition that, like the kingdom heaven, 
house many mansions, each different, each 
permission the publishers from Paul Buck and others: “General 
Education Free the Harvard Committee, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945 1946, page 25. 
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Light Night 


Oft times the light night plays white 
within mind 

Upon the myriad tearing doubts 
ev’ry kind. 

Obscurity, day-born from rush 
sound and sight 

Fades quick before the burst and 
brilliant flare light night. 


When all the world’s surrounding me, 
and moves and turns 
Kaleidoscopic-wise, mind 


but half discerns. 

stand ground, and fight and scheme, 
propose, decide, 

fain hide, act from pride. 


When all the world housed within 
myself alone, 

And jungled mart and street are thought, 
not flesh nor stone, 

Comes light night bright strike 
athrough the haze, 

Like searchlight penetrating 
murk winding motorways. 


The world strife dissolves. The world 
riot’s quelled. 

The hov’ring mists, day-darkness bred, 
are all dispelled. 


Preparing Teachers England 
and Wales 


Frep 


MERICAN readers will not need 
told that Scotland not Eng- 
land, educationally least. Wales 
not England either. But although Wales 
has separately organized public De- 
partment Education, its system 
nevertheless under the control the 
Minister London and proceeds upon 
lines broadly similar those Eng- 
land. Scotland has quite separate 
Ministry and its system proceeds 
quite different lines. 

The present article, therefore, has 
view only the situation England and 
Wales. Even before the War there was 
much dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
system (or lack it) for the recruit- 
ment and training teachers, and de- 
mands were heard for thoroughgoing 
enquiry and reform, Social and educa- 
tional stirrings that arose from war-time 
conditions, and the new insights thus 
produced, added force such demands. 
the same time growing sense 
the inadequacy existing educational 
provision over the whole range meet 
the needs strange and menacing 
post-war world, set foot comprehen- 
sive movements for educational reform 
general. Plans were laid which 
statutory effect has now been given 
the far-reaching provisions the Educa- 
tion Act 1944. 


The Teacher Supply Problem 


The work preparing these plans 

served sharpen the conviction that 
drastic overhaul the whole system 
recruitment and training teachers 
had become urgent. was futile set 
new machinery without guarantee 
that there would sufficient supply 
teachers competent make work. 
Accordingly, about three years ago, the 
President the Board Education 
(now Minister) set committee 
with the charge: 
“To investigate the present sources 
supply and the methods recruitment and 
training teachers and youth leaders, and 
report what principles should guide the 
Board these matters the future.” 

Here two things should noted. 
First, that England while teachers 
are the employees local authorities, 
provision for their supply and training 
national concern, directly under the 
control the central authority. The 
scope the Committee was thus nation- 
wide. 

Second, that the reference covered not 
only every type teacher (except uni- 
versity teachers) but “Youth Leaders” 
well. This term has reference the 
rapid growth England richly 
diversified “Service Youth” re- 
sult the combined efforts public 
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authorities and voluntary bodies. Its 
main concern with the social and 
cultural needs young people the 
years after leaving school. realized 
that the conditions modern society 
require the continuance some form 
educational care into these critical and 
years. also realized that 
such care cannot take the form ordi- 
nary schooling, but must diverse 
and flexible the great variety needs 
requires. 

there has grown the new pro- 
fession youth leader, and the inclu- 
sion the Committee’s terms 
reference implies decision recognize 
permanent branch the country’s 
educational services. 


The Report Emerges 


After two years hard work, this 
Committee (known from its chairman, 
the McNair Committee) produced 
report the recommendations which 
promise form the basis future 
national policy. Anyone who desires 
more detailed information current 
plans and conditions England would 
well study this 

What was the situation that the Com- 
mittee found when set work? 
understand fully one would need 
pretty intimate with English social his- 
tory and all the peculiarities English 
class-relationships, religious groupings 
and the intricacies social custom and 


*Teachers and Youth Leaders. Report the 
Committee appointed the President the 
Board Education consider the Supply, Re- 
cruitment and Training Teachers and Youth 
Leaders. (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice. Two shillings.) 
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the various levels social prestige. But, 
broadly, may say that two quite dis- 
tinct systems training were opera- 
tion. 

First historical order were the 
training colleges, the number 
took their origin just over century ago 
when, very tentatively, the State began 
concern itself with the elementary 
instruction those who were known 
the “children the laboring poor.” 

was inconceivable early Victorian 
England that educated persons should 
thought necessary for this humble 
function, indeed procurable the 
rates offered. Instead promising pupils 
from the elementary schools were se- 
lected and apprenticed early age 
Following apprenticeship 
they would enter training-college, 
accommodation was available, where 
they received some measure further 
education. But most all they were 
“conditioned” morally, socially and 
emotionally, the humble office life 
which was theirs. 


Education and Training: Distinction 


This system persisted with little 
change right down the end the 
nineteenth century and, some areas, 
even beyond Futile and unhistorical 
blame another age for being 
what was, have nevertheless take 
account the legacies has bequeathed 
us. Concerning training-colleges, two 
these are noted. 

The first the continuing disposi- 
tion draw sharp distinction between 
education and training. may well 
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suspected that some overhang the old 
social discrimination still lurking here 
give greater validity the distinc- 
tion than justified strict educa- 
tional grounds. 

Certainly the distinction appealed 
often enough rebut the claims 
those who seek advance the profes- 
sional and educational standing teach- 
ers such measures associating the 
universities much more directly with the 
work preparation. equally cer- 
tain that the sharpness the distinction 
doing real harm, obscuring—as 
tends do—the bearing the teacher’s 
personal education his professional 
work; and, the other hand, the ex- 
tent which his training may continue 
and illuminate his personal education. 

over-sharp drawing the dis- 
tinction has been source harm here, 
not know how far failure draw 
sharply enough may source 
harm America. Possibly both coun- 
tries may have been making the same 
mistake for quite opposite reasons, 
namely, trying make good teachers 
out insufficiently educated persons. 

The second legacy may put much 
more shortly. is, quite simply, the 
condition neglect and poverty 
which the training colleges have been 
allowed languish. The Committee 
declares bluntly: “What chiefly wrong 
with the majority training colleges 
their poverty and all that flows from 
it.” 


Training Colleges 


The colleges are much diversified 
group. Many, including practically all 
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the older ones, are Church foundations. 
More recently some local authorities 
have set colleges their own. 
few are the result private volun- 
tary effort. All “recognized” colleges 
and students are assisted State grants. 
Some produce specialists such domes- 
tic science handicraft teachers. But 
some specialist centers are outside the 
public system altogether, training teach- 
ers for such subjects physical educa- 
tion, music, and (occasionally) art and 
crafts. 

Candidates for admission must 
years age and must have completed 
satisfactory secondary school course. 
The training course lasts two years, and 
practically all the output from the col- 
leges has, the past, gone into the 
elementary schools. 

But, side side with the older train- 
ing-college system there has grown 
more recently another system attached 
the universities. This began the 
form what were known Day Train- 
ing Colleges (to distinguish them from 
the older ones, which were residen- 
tial). The object was supplement the 
supply elementary school teachers, 
and the training was taken contempora- 
neously with studies for degree. 

But was soon found that, the 
conditions then prevailing, graduate 
could much better for himself than 
join the staff elementary school. 
Most them seized the chance, spite 
efforts hold them. Since 1902, 
the supply secondary schools in- 
creased, the universities very rightly 
concentrated more and more upon the 
training teachers for these schools. 
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and the Day Training College became 
the University Training Department. 
But recent years two-thirds the 
graduate output the U.T.D.’s have 
had take service schools ranked 
elementary; the number secondary 
openings was insufficient. Also, must 
remembered that hitherto graduate 
could accepted for service secon- 
dary school with training all. 


Organic Relationship 


with training colleges, “recog- 
nized” U.T.D.’s and students ranked 
for grant from the Board Education, 
and both types training proceeded 
under regulations framed the Board. 

Let turn now the Committee’s 
recommendations, since 
created Ministry, with its much en- 
larged powers, already taking action 
upon them. From the account just given 
might thought that had 
England broadly unitary system oper- 
ating two sections under common 
central control. That not what the 
Committee found, for they stress very 
strongly the lack any true organic 
relationship either among the training 
institutions themselves between them 
and other units the educational sys- 
tem. 

True, very useful step was taken 
few years ago when training colleges 
were grouped around some convenient 
university what was known Joint 
Board for the purpose setting courses 
study and conducting examinations. 
But there nothing organic about this 
arrangement. quite external the 
university, which little more than 


benevolent patron, assuming 
stantial responsibilities and undergoing 
real adaptation its own structure. 

university’s responsibility for its 
medical school very different thing 
from its tenuous relationship Train- 
ing College’s Joint Board. The system 
has had little effect upon the 
grave inadequacy many colleges 
respect buildings, equipment and even 
staff. 

real status training colleges, their 
the education anatomy, that members 
their staffs find extraordinarily dif- 
ficult move other educational posts 
unless they get out early stage. 
And the making appointments 
chancy and haphazard business. 


Regional Organization 


The Committee whole strongly 
opinion that this unhappy state 
isolation and lack organic unity must 
ended. All its members are agreed 
upon plan for the pooling all rele- 
vant resources within each defined 
“region.” Preferably each region should 
organized around its appropriate uni- 
versity center scheme providing for 
the maximum mutual interchange and 
co-operation, The scheme would include 
more than the training institutions. 
would incorporate such units technical 
colleges and schools art music in- 
sofar they had relevant contribution 
offer. Deficiency any type insti- 
tution, such college physical edu- 

far the members the Com- 
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mittee are agreed, They divide sharply 
(five five) the fundamental ques- 
tion how far this regional organiza- 
the grounds this acute difference 
will take near the roots the 
matter, for raises issues more than 
educational importance. They are po- 
litical and social too. 

Systems for the recruitment and train- 
ing teachers the U.S.A. have been 
worked out under very different in- 
fluences, social and economic well 
educational, from those which have pre- 
vailed England. But upon this issue 
seem reach common ground, for 
concerns the all-important question 
standards. 


How Get the Right Teachers? 


look the world which now 
seems taking shape before our eyes, 
dark and menacing enough. peer 
into the gloom ahead and think can 
descry the lines education which, 
could achieved, might produce 
men and women not unequal the 
tasks their time. Imagination projects 
the picture. Then comes the crucial ques- 
tion: “Who sufficient for these 
things?” How can guarantee sup- 
ply teachers who can realize the 
hope? 

the issue one Standards. Not 
mere professional competence alone, 
but knowledge, wisdom and insight; 
character, imaginative vision, and the 
patience and that characterize 
the sound guide for the young. 

what power can turn the 
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creator and maintainer such stand- 
ards? The State, with its great authority 
and powerful sanctions can guarantee 
order, cohesion, unity and certain kind 
efficiency. But place all the main 
controls the teaching profession 
London under Minister who, must 
remember, political head and has 
now great powers, what happen 
the essential autonomy the teaching 
profession? 

Nay, more: controls are concen- 
trated under political head, would not 
the urge any totalitarian tendency 
extremely dangerous? have surely 
had examples enough the technique 
which goes straight for political control 
the teaching profession the first es- 
sential totalitarian strategy. 

may assumed that should 
very dire straits before had re- 
course such power for the guarantee 
standards. 


The One Answer: The Universities 


Yet, unlike some other professions, 
that teaching has not far achieved 
that degree unity and that high uni- 
form level professional attainment 
which render capable self-govern- 
ment that can set and maintain its 
own standards. 

Where, then, shall look for 
guarantor which, while possesses the 
necessary authority and enjoys the 
necessary confidence, nevertheless free 
from the decisive objections which 
State authority this matter exposed? 

There can only one answer, any 
rate England. The university the 
one authority which can provide what 
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needed, and both safely and ef- 
fectively. 

Five members the Committee (the 
writer this article among them) took 
this view and gave vigorous expres- 
sion the Report. The other five were 
not prepared for drastic step, and 
preferred the more modest plan 
tightening and enriching the existing 
arrangement Joint Boards. 

the issue now fairly joined, and 
the Minister now negotiating with the 
universities discover what degree 
responsibility they are prepared as- 
sume this great matter. 

secret that the Minister would 
wish them take very real and con- 
siderable responsibility scheme 
broadly uniform throughout the coun- 
try. justice the present Minister 
can fairly said that she shares the 
dislike for system direction and 
control centered her office. 

If, however, are have inte- 
grated national system with free co- 
operation among the constituent units, 
there appears halfway house 
between the assumption regional re- 
sponsibility the universities and the 
centralization all effective control 


the Ministry. 


Dangers Compromise 


Some universities appear believe 
that via media can found and are 
looking for it. But feared that 
weak compromise would more 
than set agreeable-looking 
facade, merely covering still-exist- 
ing chaos and leaving grave doubts 
the real seat authority. However, 
there now good hope that substantial 
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portion the universities will accept the 
full scheme and that the others will more 
and more approximate it. 

But nobody refuses recognize that 
the universities are faced with grave dif- 
ficulties giving their answer. New 
demands are crowding upon them from 
every side; for some them the num- 
bers training-students involved are 
quite large, and these good many 
are not the stuff which graduates 
are made; and there real fear that 
the University’s resources and energies 
may diverted from its central func- 
tions. 

Such fears are natural enough. But 
some feel that they might met 
the university set organization, 
called perhaps School Educa- 
tion, for which took ultimate responsi- 
bility, but the working which left 
very largely those concerned. The 
analogy Teachers College, forming 
part some great university, will sug- 
gest itself American readers. 

Educationally, one very great advan- 
tage flowing from close university con- 
nection would that the rich and 
varied resources the university would 
made more available for the study 
education and for the enrichment 
the preparation the teacher. There 
hardly department which would 
not have some contribution bring, 
though some, such philosophy, psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, history 

and language, would more relevant 
than some others. 


The Teacher and Social Esteem 


All the members the McNair Com- 
mittee are agreed that amy regional plan 
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requires the presence the center 
well-staffed and well-equipped “School” 
some kind, advanced studies and 
research. 

Whatever road follow find 
ourselves faced the one paramount 
necessity. That general raising 
standards the teaching profession, 
meaning that standards every kind 
—intellectual, professional, social and 
the rest. 

Particular emphasis laid upon the 
raising the level social esteem 
which the profession held. Here 
England our social history 
this matter, which will not easy 
rid ourselves. But what have now 
ask our teachers much better 
realized face the needs the 
future, and people are beginning see 
how respect for education itself dimin- 
ished the status the teacher 
unduly low. 

Though the members the Com- 
mittee are not agreed the most crucial 
issue all this matter standards— 
that the part played the uni- 
versity—they agree recommend- 
ing strongly some important measures. 
They urge improvement the quality 
and conditions service training- 
staffs; and their proposals about build- 
ings and equipment are quite drastic. 
They suggest that for period ten 
years least the shall 
advised Central Training Council 
such matters the planning 
regional schemes, the improvement 
existing buildings and the provision 
new ones, and the methods financing 
the national system training. 
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Single Basic Salary Reform 


Also, they have much say about 
increasing the attractiveness the pro- 
fession improving conditions the 
schools, Reduction the size classes, 
better school buildings, provision for 
sabbatical leave and, particular, re- 
moval the ban married women 
teachers, are among the recommenda- 
tions. (On this last matter Parliament 
has already acted. The new statute pro- 
hibits the termination teacher’s ap- 
pointment the ground marriage.) 

But perhaps the most significant all 
among these specific proposals one 
which urges the provision single 
basic salary scale for all teachers recog- 
nized qualified, with additions, 
course, for special attainments and re- 
sponsibilities. Action has already been 
taken this. Joint machinery for ne- 
gotiating salary agreements between 
teachers and local authorities has existed 
England for some time—the so-called 
“Burnham Committee.” This has now 
been set motion, and draft scales 
the above principles have been pub- 
lished. 

Naturally, these scales have view 
the order things will now 
under the 1944 Act, and the effect 
cause rather bitter criticism and re- 
sentment among those teachers who en- 
joyed special advantages under the 
old order. 

But the logic the new situation 
cannot ignored, and there now 
doubt that the Minister will use her 
power under the Act make the scales 
obligatory upon all schools and authori- 
ties which are receipt State grants. 
will then the fact that the teachers 
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are paid the same basic rate, what- 
ever level the system they are 
working, and (with the special exception 
the London area) whatever part 
the country, This striking development 
itself strong reason for insisting 
upon high level all round qualifi- 


cations for all teachers. 


The Teacher Supply-and-Demand 


The McNair Committee 
cerned only with principles. has 
little say about the detail training- 
courses, But does urge that the course 
for non-graduates should extend over 
three years instead two. There 
doubt that this step will taken 
soon conditions permit. That point, 
however, still some years ahead. For 
some time yet, perhaps for the next ten 
years, shall facing emergency 
conditions, and much temporary im- 
provization will necessary. 

the first place there already 
grave shortage teachers owing the 
severe demand upon men and women 
for war service various kinds. Some 
those engaged will certainly not 
return teaching. 

the second place the capacity 
existing training centers, already inade- 
quate, has been further restricted 
wartime necessities. Many them have 
had surrender their buildings war 
purposes, and some have had their 
premises badly damaged. Most are 
working under limitations. 

Finally, and most important, carry 
into effect the Education Act 1944, 
net addition the existing establish- 
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ment teachers will needed num- 
bers which cannot put lower than 
per cent, The school-leaving age 
raised one most two years 
from and later 16; classes 
have reduced size; the Youth 
Service must staffed; and the new 
County Colleges, taking young people 
after they have left school for one day 
week the age 18, have 
manned. 

Very wisely, many will think, the 
Ministry not asking the existing cen- 
ters take any part the new burden. 
Instead itself assuming the responsi- 
bility for setting number 
“emergency colleges.” The demand 
urgent that more than one year 
training can contemplated, though 
this extend over weeks (as 
against the the permanent 
two-year colleges). 

hoped that experiences which stu- 
dents will have had their war service, 
and their higher seniority will some 
extent compensate for the shortening 
the course. Further there reason 
believe that completion the course 
will followed period proba- 
tion during which further reading and 
study will required the teacher. 


Large-Scale Experiment 


The full scheme can now come into 
operation with the end the World war 
and the large scale demobilization that 
now becomes possible. 

But there are enough suitable candi- 
dates already justify start, and three 
colleges will operating the autumn 
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1945. Others are being rapidly organ- 
ized. 

Very naturally some anxiety felt 
lest the quality the teachers trained 
should not standard, and that 
they should find themselves inferior 
standing among their colleagues. But 
the situation not only urgent, 
also entirely novel. 

the effort may quite justifiably 
looked upon large-scale experiment 
from which conclusions high perma- 
nent value may drawn. view 
the care now being taken with the 
scheme, and the unique quality the 
candidates for training, this may well 
prove so, 

Much criticism the scheme misses 
the essential fact that inevitably 
improvization and open all the ob- 
jections that even the dullest can point 
out such cases. 

But, surely, such circumstances 
urgency must put with the best 
can do. For the schools, like the 
King’s Government, must carried 
on. If, seems certain, only one year 
full-time training possible, then 
must hope that supplementary re- 
quirements for in-service 
coupled with the years discipline and 
testing experience which recruits from 
the Forces will have had, will make 
the balance. 


Anglo-American Contrasts 


Such, broad outline, the English 
situation. The problems presents are 
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doubt similar those which America 
has meet. But the methods han- 
dling them will necessarily different. 
From broad national point view 
may that here this side 
have some advantages. strong central 
Ministry; local authorities whose auton- 
omy, though great, limited; and large 
sums Parliamentary money available 
for grants. such conditions 
fairly easy for think terms 
broad, uniform standards pushed 
high they will go. 

That, fact, how actually are 
thinking. But have experience 
the difficulties and complexities 
Federal constitution, though 
know that spite all the headaches, 
Americans will find way dealing 
with these problems within the constitu- 
tional limits. 

Where American work and experi- 
ence will certainly prove most helpful 
courses themselves. After nearly six 
years war, constant exposure 
attack, leaving now with vast damage 
make good and huge arrears fill 
up, are not yet well placed carry 
out our forward But docu- 
ments now reaching from America 
show how much has already been done 
there, and look forward eagerly 
the closest collaboration this work 
soon our present pre-occupations are 
eased, give the necessary free- 
should not make our minds this 
central matter too soon. 
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Last Spring 


Remembering last spring, 


Now winter midnight, 


will celebrate white flowers. 


Lily the valley and bridal wreath, 


White lilac and plum blossom— 


For was time old flowers. 


Celebrate the pure white jonquil, 


The English snowflake, white bell, 


Dogwood mists the mountain, 
Trillium, white tulip tree, mock orange, 


Shine silver iris 


For was spring new flowers. 


The window shakes the midnight, 
The sun’s half-melted world goes back ice, 
cold wind racks the hemlocks 


But leaves unravaged light, silence. 


remember last spring 


the white flowers. 


the Virginia night— 
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Progressive State Education Britain 


the United States Army 
give fascinating talk the origins 
public education America. 
told how pioneer communities the 
frontier civilization built their own 
schools, chose one their members 
teacher their children, and levied 
upon themselves tax maintain the 
school and pay the teacher. Thus was 
established, said, the tradition that 
public education was the affair the 
local community; and that tradition has 
persisted the present day. 


Public education began quite dif- 
ferently Britain. Scotland, which 
instituted centuries before England, 
the Government from the start took the 
initiative. England and Wales mass 
education began charity, and 
was only when the task educating all 
the nation’s children was seen 
beyond the resources voluntary ef- 
fort that the State began intervene. 

For nearly years State interven- 
tion was limited giving financial as- 
sistance the voluntary bodies engaged 
education. was not until 1870 that 
the State began, through local authori- 
ties constituted for the purpose, pro- 
vide and maintain schools wholly out 
public funds. Even then, for another 
years provided only elementary 
education, and that only districts not 
covered voluntary effort. was 


not until 1902 that the State assumed 
financial responsibility for the 
maintenance all elementary educa- 
tion, and granted the local authorities 
powers provide and maintain institu- 
tions for secondary and other higher 
education out public funds, and 
assist financially similar institutions pro- 
vided voluntary effort. 

Since fundamental principle 
British democracy that the grant 
public money implies measure pub- 
lic control, the voluntary schools and 
other educational institutions which 
have accepted public funds have had 
sacrifice return some their indi- 
vidual freedom. With Britain’s long 
tradition voluntary effort and inde- 
pendent enterprise, not surprising 
that this process give and take has 
tended produce some degree ten- 
sion—not say antagonism—between 
the public authorities and the voluntary 
bodies and private individuals concerned 
the provision education. 

contention which has been persis- 
tently upheld the advocates volun- 
tary effort that State control 
education necessarily implies unde- 
sirable uniformity provision and the 
consequent suppression individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise. There is, 
course, some ground for this argument. 
State control, even when handled 
many authorities, and still more 
when controlled directly the central 
government, does tend regard ad- 
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ministrative tidiness virtue, and 
the interests equality opportunity 
confuse sameness with similarity. 

official said: “Often 
sense fairness, scrupulous feeling 
that one school should receive any 
will lead this.” But though there have 
been few distressing instances bu- 
reaucratic regimentation, general the 
history education Britain since 
1902 offers overwhelming refutation 
the thesis that State control educa- 
tion inhibits progress and throttles indi- 
vidual initiative. That this due 
the fact that three freedoms are 
jealously prized and guarded the 
country; the freedom local authority, 
the freedom the school, and the 
freedom the 

The remainder this article de- 
voted illustrations the initiative 
shown and the progress made the 
authorities, schools and teachers within 
the State-controlled education Britain. 
Where local authorities, 
schools and teachers are mentioned, 
must understood that almost always 
they are cited examples only, and 
could paralleled many others. 


The English nursery school 
educational invention which 
Britain are justly proud. Normally 
provides for children between the ages 


Abolition Tuition Fees Grant-Aided 
Secondary Schools. Special Report the Com- 
mittee Public Schools, London, 1943. 

Paul, 1938. 

Primary School, Stationery Of- 
fice, 1931. 
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and but many educationists be- 
lieve that its range ought extended 
the age The most successful 
experiment with the wider age range 
was begun the Princeville Nursery- 
Infant School Bradford Miss Alice 
McKechnie. This experiment 
tiated the Bradford Education Com- 
mittee, which Phoebe Cusden her 
study “The English Nursery 
commends for the “vision has shown 
recognizing the educational signifi- 
cance the nursery movement and shap- 
ing its policy accordingly.” Similar vision 
has been shown (among others) the 
authorities Manchester, Leicester, 
Tottenham, and Edinburgh. 

The English primary school (for 
children between and years) has 
admittedly been handicapped its de- 
velopment the claims the Special 
Place Examination deciding entry 
secondary schools (this has ceased with 
the coming into operation the Edu- 
cation Act 1944), but have been 
numerous publicly provided primary 
schools where the teachers managed 
carry very effectively into practice the 
injunction the 1931 Board Educa- 
tion that “the curriculum 
terms activity and experience rather 
than knowledge acquired and 
facts stored.” Many people the 
United States will have heard the 
brilliant work Dalton Plan lines 
the late Mr. Lynch when head 
West Green School Tottenham, 
London. Other heads 
mented equally successfully with the 
project method, with work built 
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the history and occupations the local 
community, and on, 

Similarly, the English secondary 
school* has been, some degree kept 
leading strings the demands 
the First School Examination (the 
School Certificate) taken pupils 
the end the main school course. This 
examination has 
typed the curriculum and the teaching 
methods. way compensation 
the secondary school has developed 
really remarkable range “out-of- 
school,” “extra curricular” activities: 
music, literature, drama, art, science, 
engineering and other studies being con- 
ducted self-governing societies 
pupils and staff. many English 
Secondary School for example you may 
see performed yearly stage play, 
listen orchestral vocal concert, 
equal quality many adult per- 
formance. 

this connection there should 
mentioned, not without pride, the school 
journey movement whereby parties 
secondary (age 11-18) and senior ele- 
mentary (age 11-14) pupils have paid 
educational visits places historical, 
geographical, and industrial interest 
term time, and during the holidays have 
been taken for longer periods similar 
places home and overseas. 1939 
not fewer than 100,000 pupils paid such 
visits. Originally voluntary movement, 

may done the somewhat freer 
conditions Scottish secondary school can 
discovered from Dr, Earle’s “Reconstruc- 
tion the Secondary School.” University 
London Press. 1944. 

Nelson, 1942. 


Education the Backward Child, 
Mary Stewart. Fabian Research series No. 57. 
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the school journey early received the 
support progressive authorities; 
the London County Council, for ex- 
ample, began grant-aid school jour- 
neys early 1908, and thirty years 
later was contributing annually many 
thousands pounds the work. 

The same authority opened 1907 
the first open-air school for delicate 
children, and two years later began 
holding open-air classes. Thirty years 
later there were England and Wales 
157 open-air schools; admittedly 
number, but least sub- 
stantial recognition their value. Pro- 
vision also made special schools for 
children handicapped physical 
mental defect; blindness partial 
blindness, deafness partial deafness, 
tuberculosis, crippling rheumatism 
heart disease. 1939, 270 out 315 
local education authorities were treating 
orthopaedic defects. 

What can done for the mentally 
defective has been brilliantly demon- 
strated Mr. John Duncan, head- 
master the Lankhills Special School, 
Winchester, and related him his 
book The Education the Ordinary 
this residential school for 
mental defectives—which wholly 
provided and maintained the Hamp- 
shire Education Authority—“the 
dren, spite having only mean 
intelligence quotient (with in- 
telligence quotient range from 
74) achieve standard their hand- 
work, woodwork, needlework, art and 
physical training which comparable 
with that (normal) children 
elementary 
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1938, the London County Coun- 
cil authorized scheme special classes 
for children not mentally deficient but 
backward for one reason another 
and, the outbreak war 1939, 
316 these classes had been estab- 
lished. Many other authorities made 
similar provision. 

What the School Medical Service, 
instituted 1907, has done for the 
health and physique children 
Britain only those who, like myself, 
can remember the elementary schools 
years ago, can fully appreciate. 
Lowndes, his book The 
Silent Social brilliant 
survey years English public 
education) has said: 

The first inspections disclosed truly 
shocking amount preventable defect, and 
all subsequent inspections tended con- 
firm inability the parents, whether 
through poverty the absence health 
conscience, obtain treatment for their 


children. 


But less than years, the School 
Medical Service 


has taught the country look upon 
the child not unit for statistical record 
trained hygienic way life, preserved 
health where possesses restored 
health where does not taught 
the parents the first generation chil- 
dren subjected School Medical 
inspection that ailments could not with 
impunity treated trifling urban- 
ized population created that genera- 
tion, now that they are parents their 
turn, health conscience which has abol- 
ished the Gamp” the slums and 


University Press, 1937. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 
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endowed the young mother today with 
fund common sense and readiness 
seek advice which her prototype 
years rarely 


The School Medical Service en- 
tirely product State control edu- 
cation—though admittedly its institution 
was urged upon the State private 
individuals. more recent example 
State initiative afforded the de- 
velopment before the war the School 
Milk Service, and during the 
School Meals’ Service. Very largely 
the result the extra milk which al- 
most all the children the State schools 
receive daily, and the well-cooked mid- 
day meal “off the ration” which about 
three every ten receive (the propor- 
tion growing rapidly), children are 
today stronger and healthier than they 
were when Britain entered the war 
six years ago. 


turn another field, that the 
senior elementary school, discover 
over the past years almost un- 
exampled record experiment and 
progress. 1926 the report the 
Consultative Committee the Board 
Education entitled “The Education 
reorganization the public elementary 
school provide separate schools for 
juniors (up years age) and 
variety schools offering different 
types curricula for seniors. The idea 
was far from new; London and Man- 
chester had organized separate “Cen- 
tral” schools for seniors early 1911, 
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and there had been other similar experi- 
ments both before and after that date. 
But from 1927 onwards reorganization 
began take place considerably 
increased scale; and many teachers, es- 
pecially those charge less intellec- 
tually able pupils, glimpsed something 
the opportunity presented them. 

They experimented with more practi- 
cal work and methods than had hitherto 
been possible, introducing for boys and 
girls large variety useful and 
artistic handicrafts, and cutting down 
the amount academic work mini- 
mum. One least these schools, the 
Bampton Senior School Devonshire, 
has been made the subject widely 
shown film, and Bampton one 
hundreds schools doing work just 
good and novel. have seen surveys 
history, occupations and social life 
the local community, complete with 
large scale relief maps and diagrams, 
done senior school boys and girls 
that would not disgrace adult re- 
search group; art exhibitions that are 
both technically excellent and creatively 
beautiful; school gardens and farms 
tended with care and precision skilled 
agricultural laborers might envy; home, 
school and farm furniture that might 
have been made expert craftsmen; 
food and laundry that cook laun- 
dress could find fault with. 

one school workshop visited 
recently boys were making henhouses 
and pigsties for the school farm, shelves 
and bookcases for the school library, 
splints and screens for the local hospital, 


American edition Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1944. 
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wooden toys for wartime nurseries, and 
brass and steel components for the 
Royal Navy. This hardly suggested re- 
pression enterprise State control! 

not out place this moment 
mention the fine school buildings 
which local authorities all over the 
country erected house the “mod- 
ern” senior elementary schools. The best 
them have spacious assembly hall 
complete with full-size stage and wired 
for sound-film projection; library, 
science laboratory (with greenhouse and 
aquarium attached), handicraft and art 
rooms, spacious gardens and playing 
fields. The domestic science rooms are 
often remarkably fine and some schools 
for girls possess completely furnished 
flat for learning practical housewifery. 
For sheer beauty some the Belfast 
schools are hard beat. The Scottish 
schools are the most capacious, the Eng- 
lish the most elaborately equipped. Such 
schools are still far too few number, 
but they were increasing rapidly the 
years immediately preceding the war, 
and would have been fairly frequent 
this time but for that catastrophe. 

The war has not been entirely ob- 
structive progress. fact, the reverse 
has been the case, for the evacuation 
750,000 children from the cities and 
towns into the countryside September 
1939 (and even larger numbers 
1940 and 1941) stimulated many thou- 
sands teachers fresh methods and 
new approaches school work, Some- 
thing that story have told 
book Education Transition® and 
will merely instance here one rather 
special experiment, the camp school. 
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Just before the war, the British Gov- 
ernment decided build number 
hutted camps which the children 
might for brief periods during the 
summer term continue their 
school work yet enjoy rural surround- 
ings. 1940, the camps which had 
been completed were offered local 
education evacuation 
schools. They were occupied chiefly 
senior elementary schools, whose pupils 
and staffs settled down type life 
—that boarding school—of which 
hardly any them had had any previ- 
ous experience. The experiment was suc- 
cessful beyond all reasonable expecta- 
tions; that was was due very largely 
the courage and the initiative the 
staffs. worth noting that 
these men and women were all volun- 
teers for the job; they were not directed 
into their employers. 

These teachers realized that they must 
build the life round some major 
center interest, and thus weld the 
school into close-knit community. 
Many chose gardening; one surveying, 
second music, third science, and 
fourth foreign languages. Each its 
own fashion developed its own dis- 
tinctive personality, with the result that 
this wartime experiment has permanent 
significance for the future British 
education. 


One the most striking proofs that 
State control does not, Britain, stifle 
enterprise comes from the field part- 
time education. The Education Act 


Faber Faber, 1944. 
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1918 legislated for system universal 
and compulsory part-time education 
working hours for all boys and girls 
between the ages and 18. The 
scheme was failure; died during 
the post-war depression 1921-22. But 
one local authority—Rugby—persisted, 
and thanks their courage and the 
genius the principal they selected, 
the Rugby Day Continuation School 
still functioning vigorously and success- 
fully today. 

Its story has been told the man 
chiefly concerned, Principal Kitchen, 
his book From Learning Earning” 
which most aptly was published almost 
the very moment that England took 
the decision (in the Education Act 
1944) try once again secure part- 
time continued education for all her 
young people. should added that, 
though Rugby the only day continua- 
tion school functioning under the Act 
1918, several local authorities pro- 
vided and maintained schools which 
attendance was voluntary. The London 
County Council had eleven. 

This authority has for many years 
pursued progressive policy the field 
part-time education, both day and 
evening. Particular mention may per- 
haps made the men’s evening 
institutes, first opened 
mental basis 1920 provide practical 
instruction and recreational activities for 
men not likely take kindly formal 
instruction. Physical training, hobbies 
all kinds, instrumental music, popular 
science, radio, horticulture, the care 
animals, drawing, painting—the range 
wide the interests the members— 
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are taught the atmosphere social 
club rather than that school, and 
groups largely organized and governed 
the members themselves. 

“Self-government both the educa- 
tional and social activities the insti- 
tutes has played important part 
the remarkable success which has been 
success which anyone 
who has spent evening one these 
institutes will readily testify. Since 1925 
similar institutes for boys between the 
ages and have enjoyed simi- 
lar success, have also the institutes 
for women and girls over the age 
14. These recreational evening insti- 
tutes not appear diminish the 
attendance the organized courses 
study arranged for students desiring 
more formal instruction commercial, 
technical and literary subjects. 

The London trade schools are unique. 
Notable among the senior institutions 
are the School Building, which was 
the first important 
tution established Britain, the 
London School Printing and Kindred 
Trades (certainly the largest its kind 
the country, and possibly the 
world), the Shoreditch Technical Insti- 
tute, devoted largely the interests 
the furniture and furnishing trades, and 
the School Distributive Trades. There 
are also junior trade schools for boys 
and girls nearing the completion 
elementary school career. (These 


London Education Service. Published 
the Education Committee the L.C.C. 

Scientific Vocational Guidance and its value 
the choice employment work local 
education authority. City Birmingham Educa- 
tion Committee, 1945. 
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last will presumably find place among 
the secondary schools which all boys 
and girls must now go.) 

Another large local education au- 
thority, Birmingham, which also takes 
great care over the vocational and social 
training its young people, has recently 
published the final research 
into the problems vocational guidance 
which has altogether extended over 
period years. 

record the initiative shown 
local education authorities could omit 
mention the sterling part they have 
played developing the Service 
Youth established the Government 
the autumn 1939. prevent 
physical, mental and deterioration 
among young people such occurred 
between 1914 and 1918, the Govern- 
ment called the voluntary associations 
catering for youth and the education 
authorities into partnership provide 
greatly increased facilities for leisure- 
time educational and social activities 
for boys and girls between and 18. 
Originally was not intended that the 
education authorities should themselves 
promote facilities, but this quickly went 
the board, and today many author- 
ities, addition loaning premises, 
instructors and equipment are running 
youth centers various kinds, while 
practically everyone takes active part 
the training leaders. 

This very brief and selective account 
some the progressive activities 
education authorities and schools 
the State systems education Britain 
could expanded indefinitely. Today, 
authorities and teachers alike England 
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and Wales are responding splendidly adults young people; the London 
the vastly increased responsibilities County Council has decided experi- 
placed upon them the Education Act, ment with comprehensive secondary 
1944; give but one two containing 2,500 pupils 
Hertfordshire, Essex and Wiltshire number hitherto undreamed Brit- 
(and other local authorities) have al- and several the more rural coun- 
ready purchased large country houses for ties have decided set residential col- 
turning into residential colleges for for part-time continued education. 


“DOST THOU LOVE LIFE? THEN NOT 
SQUANDER TIME.” 


glad that these words Benjamin Franklin have rung 
ears since first read them (in Harvey’s English Grammar? many 
years ago. 

They did not prevent from stubbornly devoting much too large 
share time baseball and tennis. But even the midst 
excesses these they had part preventing total abdication con- 
science. They helped keep the everlasting certainty alive that almost 
any art craft, filler “the unforgiving minute,” infinitely 
preferred the barren seductions athletics. 

Perennial thought the quotation’s meaning maintains the spotlight 
also upon another conspicuous waster times and our far too 
selective system education, which common bond fundamental 
intellectual provided hold together the conglomerate 
our citizenry. Pupils the high schools and students the colleges 
off tangents. heir only connecting tie the pursuit easy pleasures, 
involving far too many parties, too much automobiling, too much listen- 
ing the radio, too much attendance worthless picture shows, too 
much running after money—all wasters par excellence the precious 
commodity called “time.”—A. Concord College, Athens, 
W.Va. 


HERE seems end the 
saries and justly so. 1935, one hun- 
dred years after the appearance the 
first part his démocratie 
Amérique, dinners were given honor 
Alexis Tocqueville’s memory and 
his great work was analyzed afresh 
books and articles France and Amer- 
ica leading sociologists and political 
Now exactly ten years later 
can welcome far the best edition 
the work yet issued, Professor Phil- 
Bradley, Cornell University, 
brought out two volumes distin- 
guished format the publisher Alfred 
Knopf. 

Professor Harold Laski London 
University, Chairman the British La- 
bor Party Executive Council, his fore- 
word this new edition, says hardly 
too much when calls Tocqueville’s 
Democracy “perhaps the greatest work 
ever written one country the citi- 
zen another,” “an essay upon the na- 
ture the common man” and most 
timely “warning the fragility the 
bulwarks upon which the common 
depend.” Tocqueville, who 
took heart the problem real 
equality men, saw deeper than all 
those once most influential writers the 
19th century who “could not free them- 


The author wishes express again, 
this place, his gratitude the American Philo- 
sophical Society for the support given his 
studies modern ethics. 


Tocqueville 1946 


BAUMGARDT 


selves from the obsession that the prop- 
ertied middle class the natural gov- 
ernment the human race.” 

The detailed introduction Profes- 
sor Bradley gives the reader most 
pregnant account the nature 
Tocqueville’s work, its origin, its author, 
its most notable critics and its importance 
for the day. 

All the excerpts from reviews the 
work reprinted Professor Bradley are 
revealing especially one respect: even 
such outstanding book American 
democracy did not escape the usual for- 
malistic and contradictory criticism 
second-raters, while superior minds, such 
John Stuart Mill Sainte-Beuve, 
realized once the importance this 
masterly analysis main problems 
modern history. Emile Faguet wrote 
that the book “too full and too com- 
prehensive. There were the makings 
two works his notes, one Ameri- 
can life, the other American democ- 
racy. should have written each one 
separately.” Pierre Marcel thought just 
the other way round that Tocqueville 
selected only the “most 
facts... for his 
subtleties vacuum.” Paul Janet finds 
that the author “introduces certain ob- 
scurity,” because “describes America, 
but thinks Europe; hence those 
contradictory observations that cannot 
applied the same time both.” One 
English reviewer said: “the want logi- 
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cal sequence great that nowhere 
find the whole book one example 
general principle evolved from collec- 
tion facts. rambles on, saying, 
every sentence, something striking in- 
structive; but never approximating 
result.” Yet another Englishman praised 
exactly the precise “coherence the 
ideas” which, his view, the 
racy excels. 

Refraining from all such mere praise 
blame, Professor Bradley concen- 
trates sober factual analysis the 
present relevance Tocqueville’s work 
and blends these reflections with defi- 
nite hints lacunae and points ques- 
tionable accentuation which, naturally, 
are not entirely missing his hero’s 
argument. 

Tocqueville found the structure and 
administration the New England 
township major source democratic 
vitality and his enthusiasm about this 
type town government the past 
only too comprehensible and amiable. 
But the extent the present urbaniza- 
tion the country which could not 
foresee has made out this kind local 
self-government more ideal in- 
spiration than working reality any 
large scale. 

Perhaps even more Utopian were the 
hopes which the Frenchman entertained 
for the prospective development and the 
democratic significance the civil jury. 
Along with even German philosophers 
the early century Tocqueville 
believed that the jury system one 
the most energetic means educating 
all ranks society respect for law. 
However, Professor Bradley adds, the 


January 


present “wide-spread desire avoid jury 
duty and the development blue-ribbon 
juries” show that experience has not 
borne out the French observer’s idealis- 
tic expectations. 

the other hand, Tocqueville ob- 
viously underrated the influence the 
judiciary amazing extent. was 
even then clearly wrong stating that 
single decision unconstitutionality 
the Supreme Court the U.S.A. did not 
“abolish” law. But perhaps the most 
curious omission is, Bradley empha- 
sizes, Tocqueville’s lack attention 
the nature and operation state govern- 
ment. This omission indeed curious, 
the young French juge suppléant 
Tocqueville and his friend Beaumont had 
order study the prison systems the 
various American states. But compari- 
son with these and similar lacunae the 
Democracy’s reservoir insight 
for today certainly overwhelmingly 
large. 

Tocqueville was accustomed the 
Napoleonic system highly centralized 
administration and was fully aware 
all the advantages such centraliza- 
tion. Yet defended with special 
warmth the vital value decentraliza- 
tion American government, more 
precisely speaking, American adminis- 
tration. “Centralization can 
gether all the disposable resources” 
people, but “it injures the renewal 
these resources may help ad- 


mirably the transient greatness man, 
but not the durable prosperity na- 
tion.” certainly not difficult dem- 
onstrate how little out date such ob- 
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servations are still the present mo- 
ment all Federal-state, Federal-local 
and relations. The necessarily 
increased influence thousands Gov- 
ernment advisers and millions indis- 
pensable “bureaucrats” has only compli- 
cated but not altered the character the 
major issue faced After 
the bureaucracy does not work any 
longer “in the majority’s sight” and can 
far less easily “directed repri- 
manded any time,” appropriate bal- 
ance between the efficiency strong ad- 
ministration and the freedom the indi- 
vidual citizen all the more imperative. 
Therefore, Professor Bradley points 
out detail, all the new devices 
closer co-operation between centralized 
government and decentralized admin- 
istration are especially welcomed 
line with Tocqueville’s general 
views—devices such grants-in-aid and 
other stimuli given the federal gov- 
ernment state local action, co- 
operation federal administrative agen- 
cies with their state and local counter- 
parts improve standards the fields 
agriculture and social security, etc. 
Not only war-time but also times 
peace, the power the executive 
branch the American government 
has, the whole, considerably grown 
and the influence the legislative bodies 
the country has declined. this 
respect too, all recently developed checks 
more and more powerful centralized 
administration would, Bradley main- 


*David Baumgardt, Franz von Baader und 
die Philosophische Romantik (1927) 
Alexis Tocqueville, Democracy America, 
ed. 
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tains, all probability approved 
Tocqueville—checks such the increas- 
ingly influential investigating committees 
the legislature, joined meetings be- 
tween congressional committees and ad- 
ministrative 

Even the economic pattern the 
present U.S.A. and its future design can- 
not omit the dual threads Tocque- 
ville’s analysis the 1830’s, according 
Professor Bradley. Although Small 
Business has steadily lost ground Big 
Business for long time, decentraliza- 
tion plant units has now proceeded far 
enough indicate substantial trend 
toward the practical application more 
independent managerial within 
mass-productive industries. Above all, 
however, the centralizing power 
“aristocracy manufacturers” can not 
and should not remain unchecked 
active labor-management co-operation 
well governmental intervention 
behalf the welfare the whole na- 
tion. Strange say, that this regard, 
Tocqueville and rather unknown meta- 
physician, Franz von Baader, hit the 
very same year (1835), more than 
decade before the Manifes- 
to, the Marxian interpretation in- 
dustrial evolution stating that “the 
manufacturing aristocracy our age 
first impoverishes and debases the men 
who serve it, and then abandons them 
supported the charity the 

Tocqueville’s general sociological 
views Professor Bradley rightly stresses 
the insights into the relations between 
democracy and faith. Tocqueville was 
profoundly aware that, puts it, toa 
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democratic nation, not sectarianism 
religious dogmatism, but moral and re- 
ligious faith are “more necessary” than 
all other communities, For the essen- 
tial equality all men can never 
given fact: moral and religious 
ideal which can put into practice only 
constant transformation and refor- 
mation the conditions into which 
were born. 

Philosophers such Heraclitus 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were not 
entirely wrong when they thought that 
nature behaves like aristocrat 
tyrant, and not like democrat. Tocque- 
ville saw, seems me, far more deep- 
than these aristocrats certain demo- 
crats that have generally wrestle, 
every society, with both tyranny 
aristocratic elites and tyranny the 
majority. have face both these 
dangers. fail untiringly vigi- 
lant, not maintain the strongest 
faith the ultimate worth men 
men, will unable create that 
most valuable equilibrium between the 
tyrannies with which nature has con- 
fronted us. 

Tocqueville has been frequently sus- 
pected praised for never having 
abandoned certain artistocratic views. 
But frankly speaking “tyranny 
the majority,” did, think, 
greater service democracy than 


The progress democracy seems irresistible, because the most 
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had ignored this “ochlocratic” even 
“democratic” danger the very ideal 
democracy. Professor Bradley calls at- 
tention Tocqueville’s “aristocratic” 
fear that “first-rate talents” may not feel 
tempted enter the political arena 
the United States. This fear was certainly 
unjustified. But—and this specific 
are similar fears the field culture and 
education completely out date? 
there not infinitely more done 
give everyone educational opportunities 
and yet insist high cultural stand- 
ards and resist any adaptation cul- 
tural values the lower tastes every- 
one? 

this may, not only Professor 
Laski and the editor the new Tocque- 
ville edition feel certain that still can 
learn something from this French mas- 
ter. Professor Lewis Mumford wrote 
only few months ago his The Condi- 
tion Man that the Democracy 
America work almost beyond praise 
the most profound political philoso- 
pher the century: possibly 
modern times” and Mumford especially 
deplored how “relatively inaccessible 
neglected” Tocqueville’s book 
today. this timely complaint Phillips 
Bradley’s new standard edition has cer- 
tainly given the most timely and ade- 
quate response one could hope for. 


uniform, the most ancient, and the most permanent tendency which 


HAVE recently read number books 
and magazine articles Sweden. 
These have been written American, 
English and Swedish authors from quite 
different educational backgrounds and 
points view. have been constantly 
surprised the superlatives used the 
English and American writers, which 
the following are some the common- 
est. Sweden the most “civilized coun- 
try world,” the most “democratic 
country the world.” has the “high- 
est standard living any country 
Europe” and “the highest wage scale 
any country Europe.” 

This the more surprising when 
consider the conditions under which she 
has achieved this high standard, for 
Sweden has been under many disad- 
vantages. small country, only 
little larger than the state California, 
with population little greater, 
6,220,000. Its southernmost point 
nearly four hundred miles north our 
northern boundary and her middle area 
the same latitude the mouth 
the Yukon. About one-fifth its area 
lies above the Arctic Circle. Only one- 
tenth its 172,000 square miles farm 
land, and most that, were put 
down the Mississippi Valley, would 
probably considered sub-marginal. 

Illiteracy Sweden put down 
one-tenth one per cent, the lowest 
the world. Its educational system has 
number unique features which, with 


Sweden Trains for Democracy 


Henry Curtis 


her many co-operative associations, may 
responsible for her high rating the 
social and economic field. 

Sweden the government pays half 
the expense for the school lunches all 
children, and the local communes pay 
the other half over large part the 
country. The school lunch has several 
great advantages. insures that every 
child from whatever home condition 
neglect poverty, shall have least 
one nourishing meal during the day. 
gives children taste for the sort food 
that they should eat, and may teach 
table manners the same time. 

Dental service free from the age 
three through the elementary period 
seven years. About one-fifth those re- 
jected from the American Army the 
first draft were rejected account 
bad teeth. Everyone knows that our di- 
gestion and bad breath are largely de- 
termined the condition our teeth 
and that any one ever have beau- 
tiful, regular teeth, the easy way 
care for them during these early years. 
The mouth the center the face, and 
the teeth are one our prominent fea- 
tures. Hollywood takes infinite pains 
see that its stars have perfect teeth 
possible. 

have not seen much the high 
schools Sweden, and quite irrational- 
ly, they charge small tuition fee. 

the two state universities Upp- 
sala and Lund, tuition free and the 
time World War was appearing 
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over the horizon 1928, the question 
making board and room free also for 
those who needed was for action. 
The war seems have stopped all pro- 
gressive developments Sweden has 
elsewhere, but this movement make 
education free world tendency that 
may not wisely overlooked. (In Rus- 
sia, education free all the way through 
the university.) Germany, free for 
the selected youth that the Nazis think 
worth educating. There are now some 
four thousand young men the campus 
the University Michigan who are 
receiving, besides their regular pay, tui- 
tion, board and room. are promis- 
ing free our returning soldiers and 
sailors, who wish it, from one four 
years college and technical educa- 
tion. President Conant Harvard, 
article in. The Atlantic Monthly 
two years ago, says thinks all 
education free after the war. 

the mill towns England, fifty 
seventy-five years ago, child became 
financial asset the family weaver 
the time was ten years old. the 
farm, boy ten can feed the chickens 
and the pigs, gather the eggs, bring 
the wood and work the garden; but 
city child financial expense his 
parents all the way through college, 
when she usually marries, often 
with some assistance from the parents, 
and sets home for himself. The par- 
ents rear and educate the child for the 
state. The cost them rearing each 
child according modern standards 
the city, put $9,500. Young couples 
who should starting family are 
often unable afford one, and the birth 
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rate all civilized countries, except Rus- 
sia and Japan, was going backward until 
the World War brought new crop 
marriages and temporary move 
the other direction, That the country 
deplores these facts shown the al- 
lowances for children the income tax, 
social security, and the Army and 
Navy pay checks. 


But the most notable development 
Sweden adult education, which 
their methods have been quite different 
from ours, Sweden, there are three 
main lines endeavor—through radio 
broadcasting, through discussion groups 
and through the folk schools. 

Radio broadcasting government 
monopoly Sweden, but here all 
know, paid for the advertising, 
for not hear every day that the 
only sure way success this life and 
safe landing the world come 
use the right brand cigarettes, and 
will use certain sort soap, not 
only will our clothes spotless, but 
irresistible? There advertising over 
the Swedish radio. Certain periods are 
given lectures different topics; 
others are given debates current 
problems, and still others are devoted 
drama, music and recreation. nearly 
every family has radio, this national 
broadcasting turns the whole country 
into one vast classroom. this were 
government broadcast America, 
feared that would get too much 
politics. 

The committees the Parliament get 
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organized September and begin 
gather the facts and discuss the ques- 
tions acted later. Practically the 
same committees are organized nearly 
every commune over Sweden, that the 
whole country considering and dis- 
cussing the same problems, and when 
Parliament convenes January, not 
only have the committees had time 
inform themselves, but they know pretty 
well how the country has reacted the 
questions decided. 

But the most significant adult educa- 
tion comes from the folk schools. These 
are many different kinds and reach 
nearly everyone. They have come 
from the people. They have vocational 
side determined the group from 
which they spring—a central democratic 
core covering history, literature, eco- 
nomics and sociology and side com- 
munal living and democratic recreation. 

The first these schools get un- 
derway were promoted the farm co- 
operatives. They took their inspiration 
from Denmark, where Bishop Grundvig 
had done marvelous work organiza- 
tion many years When began 
his work, the farm population Den- 
mark were little better than serfs. The 
land was held great estates mostly 
belonging the nobility. The peasants 
were paying exhorbitant rent for very 
poor sandy land, and the middle men 
were getting sixty-six per cent what 
the consumer paid for the product. The 
situation seemed hopeless, but the Bishop 
did not think so. organized farm co- 
operatives all over the country, and these 
soon reversed the ratio that the farm- 
ers were getting the sixty-six per cent 
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the consumer’s dollar instead the mid- 
dle men. About the same time, started 
the Folk High Schools. These schools 
were for adults. They taught the princi- 
ples co-operation, had central cul- 
tural core and the students and the 
professors lived and played together 
communal group. they had time, 
they went out agricultural missionaries 
into the country around. Out these 
high schools grew two very significant 
movements—the Land Association that 
bought the large estates, often with 
government aid, and resold them the 
peasants farms from one 
thirty-seven acres, very liberal terms; 
and the Heath Association which drained 
the marshes and reclaimed with forests 
the barren sand hills the west coast, 
blasted the cold winds from the 
North Sea. Denmark soon became very 
prosperous. 

This movement Denmark was 
copied almost the letter the farm 
co-operatives Sweden; but this was 
only one type school. Sixty per cent 
the land Sweden covered with 
forest, and many schools with forestry 
angle were started, According the lat- 
est statements that have seen, there 
are now fifty-five such schools. They 
train the practical foresters for the 
woods, the sawmills and the paper mills. 
There also highly scientific school 
forestry Stockholm and Insti- 
tute Experimental Forestry. the 
folk schools Sweden, the schools 
Denmark, there central demo- 
cratic cultural core besides the vocational 
training which represents the Forestry 
Co-operative Association. 
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Then there are the industrial schools 
for workers industry. Other schools 
are maintained the Temperance As- 
sociations, the religious organizations, 
and the co-operative associations have 
two different types schools their 
own. Taking these schools whole, 
they represent with their co-operative 
backing training democracy and gen- 
eral culture such has not often ever 
been seen elsewhere. 

often think that Sweden has been 
very fortunate being able stay out 
two world has been far better 
for her onlooker than partici- 
pant; but are not think that they 
have brought her prosperity. English 
lecturer recently returning England 
from tour Sweden reports that the 
Swedes are more narrowly rationed than 
the people England. Sweden had its 
depression during the thirties the same 
did, and she had her own 
She began handle work proj- 
ects method relief back 1866 
and there standing committee ap- 
pointed the Parliament which does 
the planning. The work done has been 
almost the same was undertaken 
our W.P.A. They built public buildings, 
houses and roads and developed water 
power. But know, our W.P.A., 
there was too much leaning shovels, 
and the ones who were working were not 
overdoing. There has been such re- 
port from Sweden. Apparently, the work 
was done. 

The development water power was 
begun private capital Sweden, but 
later the government took 
large scale and selling and using elec- 
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tricity throughout the Kingdom. The 
government owns the railroads, the tele- 
phones, the telegraph lines and many 
logging camps, sawmills, paper mills, 
etc. These are carried side side 
with privately owned industries. The 
government pays the same taxes and 
subject the same strikes private 
industry. provides little better con- 
ditions for its workers, but still makes 
money. The corporations Sweden are 
not taxed ours are, the maximum 
income tax rate 1937 was twenty-two 
per cent where ours may run sev- 
enty per cent more. 

Our experience with government own- 
ership and operation has not been 
satisfactory. took over the railroads 
World War and nearly ruined them. 
took over the air mail few years 
ago and gave back depleted condi- 
tion. are not efficient when are 
working for the government are 
when are working for ourselves 
for private organization. The strikes 
that have had the coal fields and 
the war industries have not been in- 
tended wholly for the public good. 
have had Congress silver bloc 
against the nation, cotton bloc against 
the nation, farm bloc against the na- 
tion, and labor bloc against the na- 
tion. Apparently the policy out states- 
men has been determined very largely 
its supposed effect their re-election. 
believe most respect the ideals 
behind the New Deal, but some 
think and the entire war effort have 
been over-expensive and have often been 
muddled with incompetents impor- 
tant positions. 
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Our post office department and the 
public schools have been efficiently run, 
and the T.V.A. has been promising ex- 
periment, but most are very doubt- 
ful about government business, that 
when the Baruch report recommended 
the turning back private enterprise 
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the twenty more billion dollars worth 
plants that have constructed 
build airplanes, tanks and guns, the pub- 
lic general approved. There little 
doubt, that these great industrial 
plants were Sweden, the government 
would operate them. 


Education must universal. well, when the wise and the learned 
discover new truths; but how much better diffuse the truths already 
discovered, amongst the multitudes. Every addition true knowledge 


addition human power; and while philosopher discovering 
one new truth, millions may propagated amongst the people. Dif- 
fusion, then, rather than discovery, the duty government....The 
whole land must watered with the streams knowledge. not 
enough have, here and there, beautiful fountain playing the 
palace gardens; but let come like the abundant fatness the clouds 
upon the thirsting 
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“Of one blood... all 


LEE RICHARDSON 


walked one day the mountain 
saw some bushes stir. 


“Tt beast,” 


loud heart beat 
gripped shaking spear 
And braced myself first fight 


the ominous thing came near. 


Straight from the distant bushes 
Toward the creature ran. 
hurled with spear arm steady, 
Though blinded the sun; 
And stumbled, bloody, 


saw was man. 


saw him grow familiar, 
There the close red dirt, 
Dragging slowly nearer 

The nakedness hurt: 

far-seen, fear-slain brother, 


With weapon his heart! 


Duessas the Campuses 


THE most famous least read book 
English, The Faerie Queene, Duessa 
the wicked witch who bore outwardly 
exact resemblance Una, Truth: 


lively and like all men’s sight 
That weaker sence could have ravisht 
quight; 
The maker selfe, for all his wondrous witt 
Was nigh beguiled with goodly sight. 
Naturally enough she completely misled 
the inexperienced Red Cross knight until 
she landed him the power the giant 
Orgoglio, and finally the cave Des- 
pair. The Duessas the Campuses are 
similarly those ideas which their false 
likeness some things desirable have 
got the academic world into parlous cir- 
today. Liberal education throughout the 
country has been largely absorbed the 
war effort, was mostly kept alive the 
women, the seventeen-year-olds, and the 
but the public general has not 
seemed greatly disturbed. Our Ameri- 
can public’s almost complete lack in- 
terest the future humanistic studies 
and its easy acquiescence their suppres- 
sion for the duration showed something 
too which concerns deeply. 

May explain once that mean 
humanistic studies not only those tech- 
nically described our schedules the 
humanities, but also all those subjects 
human study which have their aim 
the better understanding man and 
the surroundings finds himself in— 
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the sciences well the arts, nature 
well society. They are those studies 
which exist primarily satisfy the in- 
quiring spirit distinguished from those 
professional and vocational value—to 
which last should today added those 
activities primarily concerned winning 
the war. 

possible, course, that people 
thought the abandonment humanis- 
tic studies necessary that protest would 
useless and unpatriotic. But that ex- 
planation hardly holds; there has been 
lack complaints the newspapers 
and the radio about tire shortages, ra- 
tioning meat and canned goods and 
gasoline—I think heard one once even 
about chewing gum—but scarcely peep 
from the general public about the check 
humanistic studies. The most obvious 
explanation that people did not object 
because they didn’t care. Liberal culture 
does not count America for much 
some have assumed, nor even 
much does with some our allies. 
Russia, are told, actor and 
musician has been put into the army; all 
are used support the soldiers’ morale. 
When asked about this America Gen- 
eral Hershey quoted saying that 
were not civilized enough support 
such policy. The arts for us, implies, 
simply not count for much. Poetry 
only sporting with Amaryllis the 
shade and with the tangles Neaera’s 
hair, novels and plays are safe way 
pass the time, painting and sculpture are 
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means showing one can afford them, 
music something have during dinner 
receptions fill holes the con- 
versation. for pure science, scarcely 
enters into the popular mind all. In- 
terest various forms nature just for 
the fun it—in birds and flowers, 
rocks and stars—is clear evidence that 
one little queer. And history, great 
industrial authority has assured us, the 
bunk. Why should anybody, except those 
who live the liberal studies, worry 
the whole kit and caboodle them are 
stopped not only for the duration but 
afterwards? Technical and vocational 
and purely professional education 
enough. 

But few employed will admit 
that humanistic studies are themselves 
really unimportant, The trouble must 
lie what have done with our various 
subjects. the terms our allegory 
are the cave Neglect because 
have followed some Duessa error in- 
stead being faithful Una, our 
proper guide. 


said some Duessa, for our Ameri- 
can land Faerie there whole bevy 
these false enchantresses. Their dis- 
tinctive characteristic that they all look 
much like their respective Unas that 
they deceive their devoted followers 
Duessa did the Red Cross knight. 
characteristic our time that many 
our Duessas today get their chance 
deceive from confusion our minds 
what Freedom means, Just get 
clear start may notice one these 
confusions not especially concerned with 
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campuses, one which everybody can 
discriminate with little between 
the real Una and the false Duessa. Free- 
dom the Press one our most in- 
sisted upon rights, and properly so, for 
only with press free print the facts 
and criticize without fear can have 
free government any confidence 
it. But the extension this right the 
press print any shocking details that 
will increase sales, trade vulgarity, 
gratify private grudges public rail- 
ing and vituperation, stir suspi- 
cion and hatred against already unpopu- 
lar minorities open following after 
Duessa that only those who profit 
such procedures can defend them. 

more debatable example, con- 
sider the Freedom the Artist. Certain- 
the artist must free, but free 
what sense? Great art has often, perhaps 
most frequently, been created under 
tyrannical, even despotic government; 
democracies have yet made few very 
impressive records art. Perhaps politi- 
cal forms government are, after all, 
relatively little importance this con- 
nection. And though can think few 
great poems written order, there are 
plenty plays built around and espe- 
cially for some individual actor; perhaps 
all the best ones were. Most mural paint- 
ings and much sculpture are designed 
suit very special limitations, Such condi- 
tions not seem hinder the artist 
much; they may rather stimulate him. 

Yet extreme statements can heard, 
especially writers’ conferences and 
similar places where artists congregate, 
about the sacred right the artist 
treat what pleases pleases with- 
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out any regard for the courtesies the 
conventions. good many recent books 
get their reputation for wit strength 
from insults hosts who have enter- 
tained their authors from their com- 
plete lack reticence about anything. 
Just why anybody who has the mere 
ability juggle words should free 
from all restraints not once appar- 
ent. Yet one suspects that the general 
mind and some beginning authors think 
impudence and obscenity the very sign- 
manuals greatness. 

One hesitates make this criticism be- 
cause one once accused squeamish- 
ness, Puritanism and, hateful word, Vic- 
torianism. Sometimes vulgarity neces- 
sary: Falstaff, for example, could hardly 
adequately portrayed without it, and 
descriptions war certain other 
social circumstances are misleading 
they are not disturbing. This where 
the real freedom the artist involved 
The other freedom, shock for the sake 
shock smirk, only one Duessa’s 
wiles, 

These two Duessas appear perhaps 
more frequently the market-place than 
campuses, but there third who, 
also disguised Freedom, especially 
haunts the classroom: the freedom, in- 
deed the duty, the teacher not com- 
mit himself anything. Sometimes 
stated positively that teachers must 
present both sides every question (im- 
plying that there are only two) and 
leave the student decide for himself 
which will accept. When told stu- 
dent who was making this argument that 
was only advocating lazy accept- 
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ance too easy tolerance, looked 
with amazement such avowed 
dogmatism. few questions may have 
two sides, but some have three, four, 
half dozen, And some questions, 
for example fact, there only one 
side, spite some students’ objections 
such cruel hardheadedness. Nor 
there any justifiable discussion about cer- 
tain great conclusions and generaliza- 
tions life itself. People sometimes say 
nonchalantly that everything relative, 
nothing certain. That sounds open- 
minded and superior but often sheer 
blindness. The laws nature seldom 
admit argument and there are similar 
laws conduct and thought and 
the emotions that are equally unques- 
tionable. That have increasingly 
feared say is, think, partly because 
have let the Duessa ineffectual in- 
decision take the place the Una 
impartiality. some things cannot 
undecided. 

The present war offers unmistakable 
examples. editorial recent Satur- 
day Review puts clearly: 
knows what right and who knows what 
wrong’—we thought all that was set- 
tled when asked millions Ameri- 
cans give their lives because there was 
some fundamental belief concerning 
what was right and what was wrong. 
Yet when the question post-war 
education Germany arises the Duessa 
specious tolerance once begins 
work her wiles, Mr. Willkie expressed 
himself opposed any attempt—I 
use his own phrase—to police the educa- 
tion our enemies. stated, the policy 
does sound tyrannical and opposed 
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freedom. But are asserting with 
vehemence that ideas are weapons and 
books more powerful than bullets. All 
advocates finer post-war world agree 
that some international control arma- 
ments desirable. Well, either have 
admit are talking literary hy- 
perboles about the importance ideas 
and are not taken seriously, 
must consent some sort care about 
them well guns. 

may shy away from “policing” 
the schools our enemies, but supervis- 
ing, censoring you please, theirs and 
our own well for hateful and intoler- 
ant ideas certainly only good sense. 
resent the idea censorship because 
But some ideas have right free- 
dom: ideas hatred racial grounds, 
ideas that one class race nation 
through the choice God through 
evolution through their own self-de- 
lusion have inherent right domi- 
nate others the inexorable fate 
dominated—why should these ideas 
protected? course, there are practical 
supervision the schools 
the world, and the most effective way 
controlling war-making ideas may not 
forbid them. Moreover, censor 
some ideas may set bad precedent 
for censoring others that such policy 
may unwise. These points not 
now concerned with. What saying 
only that the name Freedom 
should not hamstring our efforts com- 
bat ideas that are opposed Freedom 
and that make for war and aggression. 
do, the Duessa ersatz Freedom 
has done her work well us, and the 
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public warranted thinking our in- 
struction negligible. 

But the Duessa who has done the most 
still different She gets into 
trouble using perfectly good methods 
the wrong materials, and confus- 
ing our purposes and values. The Una 
this Duessa resembles Scientific Meth- 
od, least methods that the Social 
Sciences and the Humanities call Scien- 
tific. sure “real” scientists, 
may far admit their rating them- 
selves, object sometimes this label for 
the rest us, because cannot experi- 
ment, measure, and predict with certain- 
ty. Ours method study which has, 
nevertheless, had important results 
both political and cultural history. 
the careful search for facts, sifting 
them out from conflicting evidence and 
assumptions and inferences, insisting 
proof instead hearsay prejudice 
whatever has been said for genera- 
tions without adequate foundation, many 
misconceptions have been corrected. This 
study, too, offers training desirable for 
any scholar any field, even for the 
“real” scientists, because its materials are 
nearer those human life than those 
which permit experiment and formulas. 
Such discipline seems especially neces- 
sary for students the arts who are 
sometimes more tempted than their com- 
panions indulge gush and gurgle 
and submit the more susceptible 
seductions the pretentious, the pontif- 
ical, the bizarre, and the salacious. The 
methods, properly employed, are real 
service, whether call them scientific 
not, and they deserve large place 
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scheme effective education. 

But this discipline, well planned 
for training the too enthusiastic mind 
and for the discovery and testing 
facts, has nothing much offer the 
way evaluating these facts and experi- 
ences. used quote with approval Pro- 
fessor Kittredge’s thunderous reply 
students who objected his emphasis 
Facts, “Facts—I care for nothing but 
Facts.” Now not sure that this 
many instances not the voice 
Duessa. Not all important matters are 
factual demonstrable. rigid scientist 
may refuse believe this, What cannot 
tain, not proper subject study, 
and natural conclusion that es- 
sentially unimportant. Only month 
ago young man discussion said 
with obvious satisfaction that did not 
take much stock fiction; statistics were 
his suit. That statistics lie quite 
frequently fiction had apparently not 
occurred him, and even more signifi- 
cant was his self-satisfaction his limi- 
tations. 

There are many subjects which not 
easily lend themselves significant sci- 
entific investigation. cite examples 
almost random: what can such investi- 
gation with Blake’s visions God 
the apple tree, with the sense cos- 
mic unity attained innumerable mys- 
tics, with Joan Arc’s voices, with 
the Quakers’ inner light—or, leave 
the realm mysticism, how can dis- 
criminate the powers personality, the 
peculiar intensity that distinguishes great 
art from the mediocre—it does not ap- 
parently depend either subject mat- 
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ter technique—or, get into the lives 
all us, what really accounts for the 
impression made any great 
symphony, what explains our friend- 
ships, our admirations; why this boy 
and girl love each other? The outward 
facts scarcely justify the emotion: she 
only girl the rest us, but him 
she the most important thing life. 

take specific example. Consider 
these well known lines from Macbeth: 


Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps this petty pace from day day 
the last syllable recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way dusty death. Out, out brief 
candle! 
Life’s but walking shadow, poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage 
And then heard more. tale 
Told idiot, full sound and fury, 
Signifying 
One may disagree profoundly with this 
view life—it certainly hoped 
for that murderer and tyrant 
—but even this difference belief scarce- 
interferes with the effect. What 
due to? Naturally, some students 
literature reacting the intellectual 
climate our time, have tried apply 
scientific methods the problem. After 
all, the passage only succession 
sounds—so many prolongable vowels, 
many striking consonants; but every- 
body recognizes that that line inquiry 
will never touch the heart the matter. 
study the imagery gets scarcely 
farther. What are dealing with the 
magic poetry and with that magic the 
method scientific investigation help- 
less. And the same true with the magic 
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the other arts. Scientific investigation 
only arrives nonessentials, 


course, there nothing new say- 
ing this. has been said over and over 
the past, but now being repeated 
with increasing emphasis because this 
dissatisfaction with these re- 
sults widepread. need new aim 
the humanities and new procedure. 
This demand voiced Christian 
Gauss for the Senate Phi Beta Kappa, 
Walter Lippmann, speaking before 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement Science, and many 
others. young man class discus- 
sion put bluntly recently: said 
did not want any more information, but 
standard values, something stick 
him times stress and danger. 
Wide and varied knowledge, familiarity 
with current events and problems, read- 
ing the most recent books this 
that the other, desirable all these 
are, not satisfy. What all want 
something more central life, what 
the ancient Hebrews called wisdom. But 
this, they recognized, hard come 
by. Where, they said, shall wisdom 
found and where the place under- 
standing? Their answer was, the law 
the Lord; but this sort wisdom 
just what cannot prove our cus- 
tomary means. Scientific method ad- 
mirable for establishing facts but hard- 
ever establishes values. tries 
creates doubts instead understand- 
ing and paralysis instead power. “Oh, 
what dusty answer gets the soul 
when hot for certainties this our life,” 
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says Meredith. Thus Duessa gets 
firmly her wiles far separated from 
the Una are seeking. 

Nor can values which cannot 
proved scientifically established 
some the other standards often 
apply. For instance, increased control 
over nature—the greatest evidence 
progress the realms matter—does 
not hold the realms spirit. Nor does 
technical excellence satisfy us. The skill 
exhibited perfectly conceived and 
executed picture poem symphony 
does add the enjoyment those who 
know enough appreciate it; but such 
excellence, Pater pointed out, means, 
that all, only good art, not great 
art. Another common test that time 
—what lasts, say, must have ele- 
ments greatness, but even this does 
not help much. want live 
our own time and our own art, not 
only that the past. Moreover, this 
question values concerns not merely 
art but life whole. Where many 
answers have failed completely satis- 
factory one can scarcely expected. But 
one may least venture say that even 
values cannot established our 
usual methods may get some ideas 
about them from life itself. The great 
test life living. Anything that re- 
leases life enriches deepens 
has value, and these services humanistic 
studies and the arts particular per- 
form. Nobody who has really experi- 
enced great picture great poem 
great symphony has argued with 
prove that worth while. Nor 
this value made doubtful his neighbor 
fails respond similarly it, That 
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hard saying for scientist swallow. 
can demonstrate his fact anybody. 
But appreciation the arts like climb- 
ing mountain, The farther you the 
more you see. the base you may not 
able see the top all. change 
the figure—there may fine subject 
for snapshot and there may plenty 
light make it. But give the 
wrong exposure the lens dirty 
the film poor one there will poor 
results. The analogy close. The im- 
pression made great work art 
illuminating idea depends good 
deal the recipient. these matters 
where what experienced counts instead 
what can proved argument, the 
artists and the scientists are the experts, 
and they, however doubtful sometimes 
philosophies and general ideas, are 
seldom skeptical values. 

What does all this come to? Simply, 
think, the conclusion that there are 
whole realms experience and edu- 
cation also that cannot proved 
value except experience. There are 
more things heaven and earth, Duessa, 
than are dreamt your philosophy. 

people interested education and 
confronted this crisis it, our 
duty carefully consider what have 
been doing that has helped cause the 
present disregard for liberal culture and 
how can proceed better the fu- 
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that have strive earnestly for fact 
the realms fact, but realize more 
clearly and more positively than have 
the validity and the importance those 
matters that lie outside the domain 
scientific investigation and that rest 
other techniques and procedures. Some 
values have been communicated all 
during our campus experiences, either 
proof experience. Living these 
days stress are bound accept 
others. have all seen boys and girls 
these last years. Their courage and 
their grip reality are magnificent. 
The war itself will prove further values. 
Some people under its impact will see 
only its Others, men have 
been doing through the centuries, will 
rise the basis suffering and hard- 
ship new discernments which they 
experiment footnotes. Finally, you 
will remember, Arthur, which Spen- 
ser figured magnificence, large minded- 
ness, delivered the Red Cross knight 
from his dungeon, united him Una, 
and unveiled Duessa. Spenser’s Duessa 
was foul hag; this particular one 
ours really mistaken lady trying per- 
fectly good methods the wrong sub- 
jects. But her results for many are al- 
most disastrous. 
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Pattern Time With Men 


Now the time when man must choose his way: 
the way his creations that will rule 


his every act and thought, make him the tool 


his own handiwork; must stay 


the will mechanize his heart. Oh, pray 


that mortal man may never play the fool 
with his discoveries, nor ridicule 


the force that made and sustains all today. 


man would save himself from his own strength, 
must not burn men’s souls furnace rooms, 
nor crush their flesh the assembly line. 
The iron thread gain has run its length; 
now man must build for man super looms 


and pattern living weaves from the divine. 


Here and There 


Washington Square 


EMANUEL 


hundred years ago the moc- 
casined foot the red man trod the 
terrain island that was destined 
become the twentieth century, the 
nucleus far different mode exist- 
ence. Sand hills, some one hundred feet 
high, interspersed the woods, and 
habitats land and water which are 
more today, existed many species 
wild Many were the Indian villages 
dotting this fish-shaped piece land, 
but all, one particular, Sappocani- 
kan Village, was fated especial 
significance—it was the forerunner 
what now known Greenwich Vil- 
lage, the oldest known white settlement 
the Island Manhattan. 

the days the powdered wig and 
red coat, Sir Peter Warren, Admiral 
the British Navy, under grant from 
His Majesty, King George III, set 
estate five hundred acres the 
lower part Manhattan 1731. This 
one time Indian Village squatted about 
the region the present West Washing- 
ton Market, touching the foot Ganse- 
voort Street when Hendrik Hudson first 
arrived the island 1609. Evidently 
moved nostalgia when moved 
among Dutch friends, Sir Peter chose 
the name Greenwich, namesake the 
seafaring center the Thames below 
London, for his estate, the only thing 
that survives him here. His home stood 


the block flanked Fourth, Perry, 
Charles, and Bleecker Streets, the last 
three honor early American gen- 

One clear bubbling stream the 
many that once flowed over the island, 
harboring many species fish, was Min- 
etta Brook. rippled merrily 
course over Sir Peter’s holdings and the 
source one its branches arose near 
the Flatiron Building Madison 
From there the brook crossed 
Fifth Avenue, meandered southwest 
Union Square along Fifth Avenue and 
Eighth Street, pushed diagonally across 
present Washington Square the street 
that now bears its name, the Hudson 
River. With the spreading the city 
uptown, builders found necessary 
force these sprightly under- 
ground, but they are not entirely lost 
posterity because they again meet the 
eye the petite fountain the Hotel 
Holley Chambers across the park op- 
posite the Students’ Building. 

Greenwich Village, profound center 
American culture, spreads over 
area about one and one-third square 
miles, 863 acres, acres larger than 
Central Park. Its scrambled streets are 
bounded the north Fifteenth 
Street, south Canal Street, east 
short distance beyond Broadway, and 
west West Street the Hudson. 
Their geographical confusion the out- 
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come natural and haphazard devel- 
opment. separate settlements sprang 
different parts the island, roads 
and lanes, now streets, ran from them 
needed, offset further planless de- 
velopment, Commission was appointed 
1807 draw definite street plans. 
This uninspired group, whose headquar- 
ters was isolated farmhouse situated 
what now the joining point 
Christopher and Hudson Streets, con- 
demned the remainder Manhattan in- 
the present rectangular pattern, con- 
sidering not for moment the beauty 
diversification. was this juncture 
that the northern and western bound- 
aries Washington Square saw orderly 
arrangement, and was this particular 
section that contributed most the 
world-wide fame the Village. 
Greenwich Village, which Wash- 
ington Square merely small part and 
almost its geographical center, this 
stage was practically uninhabited coun- 
try, for the populace clustered the 
city proper the lower end the is- 
land. The early village was suburb 
the city whose City Hall building 
faced south, this was the expected 
limit expansion. Two epidemics 
small-pox and yellow fever and years 
war were directly responsible for the 
growth the Village. 1798, the same 
year that Albany became the state capi- 
tal, small-pox broke out among the peo- 
ple and escape its ravages, the ma- 
jority fled out-of-town Greenwich for 
safety. similar exodus occurred when 
the more violent yellow fever took 
larger death toll 1822. Each event 
caused flutter building and settle- 
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ment this suburb. Business houses ap- 
peared plots that once nourished corn, 
and all the banks eventually moved 
the little street the country now 
known Bank Street. remarkably 
short space time entire blocks build- 
ings burst upon the view. 

The unprecedented number dead, 
also increased years warfare, over- 
flowed the city’s graveyards and com- 
pelled officials, 1789, search out 
other burial grounds. The Warren fami- 
sold part its holdings, now Wash- 
ington Square Park, the city, and they 
were promptly converted into free 
burial ground, Potter’s Field, For 
years this area facing the buildings 
New York University also became the 
final resting place for orphans and in- 
digent adults. 


about this time, 1820, move- 
ment that ultimately saw the birth 
New York University started, and 
1829, eight men high the various pro- 
fessions met and discussed their ideas. 
Albert Gallatin, Secretary the Treas- 
ury Jefferson’s time, was made presi- 
dent the Council. New York Univer- 
sity was then considered graduate school 
and was incorporated April, 1831, one 
hundred years after Sir Peter Warren 
received his monumental grant from the 
English Crown, under the name the 
University the City New York. 
This title was later changed avoid 
mistaken identity with 
tions. 

The regal grey Gothic towers New 
York University, formally opened 
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1837, reigned for more than half cen- 
tury Greenwich Village’s Washington 
Square. The school’s population con- 
sisted fifteen faculty members and 
about one hundred students, The Square 
had housed the University for three 
years when became the stage for the 
city’s first labor flare-up—in 1834, the 
Stone-Cutters’ Riot. Laborers refused 
permit the competition convicts 
Sing-Sing the preparation marble 
for city structures, which one was that 
the University. 

Within the span several years three 
members the early faculty brought 
everlasting fame themselves. After 
considerable experimentation, Samuel 
Colt perfected his automatic pistol 
1835. Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 
founder the National Academy De- 
sign, Professor Literature the Arts 
Design, and keen searcher many 
branches science, invented the record- 
ing telegraph, making fact his be- 
lief that electric current could sent 
through wire. “ATTENTION, THE UNI- 
VERSE: KINGDOMS RIGHT WHEEL!” 
was the first telegraph message, sent 
from one class room another 1838. 
1845 telegraph line was constructed 
between two famous New York 
and Philadelphia. Morse also well 
known for the portraits made the 
members the faculty and other no- 
tables. That Lafayette can seen 
City Hall. Morse honored statue 
erected Central Park, bust the 
Fame, and tablet Washing- 
ton Square. 

Professor John Draper, 1839, 
produced the first photograph, that 
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his sister, the rays the sun the 
roof the Gothic house learning. 
The original plate the British 
His success made possible the 
perfection the Daguerre photographic 
process. Walt Whitman, the poet, and 
George Inness, the artist, also resided 
the old tower. 

Due the depression following the 
Civil War, before which troops were sta- 
tioned The Square quell the Draft 
Riots that caused thousand deaths, the 
University was the verge closing 
its doors. Aid came, however, 1866, 
$100,000, and 1870, the school was 
out debt. The Graduate School came 
into being 1886 and the School 
Pedagogy, now the School Educa- 
tion, made its appearance 1890. 
1894, officials the school adopted the 
new campus University Heights, 
the old building Washington Square 
was torn down, and the erection the 
present buildings begun. 1913, this 
Collegiate Division, was then called, 
was changed Washington Square Col- 
lege New York University. 


Many interesting facts are hidden 
the history Washington Square. The 
Students’ Building its easterly sec- 
tion, well Judson Church and the 
Memorial Arch, was designed the 
famed Stanford White for the express 
purpose being bachelor residence 
under the name the Benedick Apart- 
ments. was the first building its 
kind New York and reached its peak 
popularity “The Gay Nineties.” 
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was breach etiquette for young 
lady remain the building after the 
stroke midnight and many were the 
gallants who escorted lady fair the 
door that hour. One resident the 
third floor was Robert Chambers, 
who wrote “The King Yellow” here. 
John McCusker, assistant manager 
the Judson Dormitories the south, 
downtown side the park, served the 
Benedick for forty years. How- 
ley who coached Gertrude Ederle, Eng- 
lish Channel swimmer, also lived here. 

Running uptown and parallel Fifth 
Avenue University Place, which 
Tenth Street The Lafayette Hotel, 
previously Hotel Martin, and constant 
dining place Eleanor Roosevelt. The 
owner-manager, Raymond Orteig, the 
donor the $25,000 prize money 
Charles Lindberg for his remarkable 
non-stop flight Paris 1927. The 
illumined check endorsed the Colonel 
locked safe. Many notables 
stopped The Lafayette, some which 
are Fritz Kreisler, Ysaye, Nellie Melba, 
Anna Held, Paderewski, Madame Flag- 
stad, Grace Moore, Mark Twain, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Eugene O’Neill, Fan- 
nie Hurst, and Sinclair Lewis. 

Looking straight ahead the park, 
from the Students’ Building, statue 
Garibaldi Turini, unveiled 
1888 and offered the city the 
Italian people, meets the eye. Then come 
the children’s Wading Pool and Play- 
ground and the bust Holley, inventor 
Bessemer steel. the northwest cor- 
ner the park there giant English 
elm tree, the largest and oldest the 
Island Manhattan. Its limbs were the 
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supports many hangings among 
which, General Lafayette noted his 
diary, were those twelve men who 
had tried assassinate Aaron Burr. 
General Washington drilled the men 
the Continental Army this square 
that bears his name, then known the 
Old Parade Ground. Troops preparing 
for the War 1812 also went through 
maneuvers here. Later, veteran troops 
from Civil and Spanish, and after the 
construction the Washington Arch, 
World War days, paraded these 
grounds. Years custom had made 
Washington Square Park the official 
starting point parades, especially 
Fifth Avenue finds its beginnings under 
the Arch, the recognized thoroughfare 
for these ostentatious displays. 
Washington Square Memorial Arch, 
originally constructed wood, stands 
the exact spot once held hang- 
constructed 
through the zeal William Rhinelan- 
der Stewart, who credited for its be- 
ing, the wooden structure was finished 
time for its dedication April 29, 
1889, patriotic recognition the 
centennial the first inauguration 
this country’s president, held Federal 
Hall New York. The people were 
proud that enthusiasm led the 
present stately affair, true landmark 
American history. The Consolidated Ed- 
ison Company each year illuminates the 
Christmas tree placed under the Arch. 
East this gateway Fifth Avenue 
the “Old Row” uniform colonial 
houses from Washington Square 
North. Their colonial exteriors have 
been preserved during the renovation 
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period between 1939 and 1940, but the 
interiors are modern all respects, even 
the automatic ice boxes. They were 
built two years after the coming the 
University the Square. The original 
plans, exceptiong those the foyers, are 
unchanged. 

Next the “Old Row” Fifth 
Avenue Washington Mews, pretty 
residential block that once was row 
stables. When the Avenue was young, 
The Village was hamlet out the 
country and visitors the uptown area 
around the Arch would pack enough 
luggage for fornight’s stay. 

outstanding private school once 
was located Number One Fifth Ave- 
nue and registered among its pupils 
Fanny and Jennie Jerome, daughters 
the noted “Larry” Jerome. Jennie, years 
later, married Randolph Churchill, and 
they are the parents Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, former first man 
England today. Near Eighth Street 
the red brick building which New York 
University’s Chancellor calls home. 
the vicinity red brick house which 
lived both Washington Irving and 
Mark Twain. 

Hotel Brevoort, formerly old 
farm, the Brevoort House, opened its 
doors the latter half the nineteenth 
century and looks ancient this age. 
For years was THE stopping place for 
English tourists who made point 
keep off Broadway for fear Indians, 
who, they were warned, still roamed 
that street. 

the northwesterly side The 
Square Number Twenty, the Adult 
Education Building, opened 1937. 
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was once the home the Russian Am- 
bassador and under the steps door, 
the gateway underground passage 


Fourteenth Street the northern end 
Greenwich Village and the world’s 
busiest thoroughfare because the tre- 
mendous shopping appeal its stores 
that run from Fourth Ninth Avenues. 
Outstanding Union Square are the 
two blocks owned the Klein Estate; 
they house the famous dress business 
whose annual turnover $24,000,000. 
salespeople are used because the en- 
terprise run the honor system. The 
late Mr. Klein was once dress cutter 
who got his start Bleecker Street. 


the south downtown side 
Washington Square The Judson 


pioneer social service. The 


Judson Building now has day nursery, 
kindergarten, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and 
adult organizations, Its gymnasium has 
been used community center well 
recreational ground for New York 
University. One half the building, 
now the University dormitory welcom- 
ing especially students foreign lands, 
until several years ago was the Judson 
Hotel. Its architectural beauty stamps 
outstanding sight and the new up- 
to-date inner decorations make the visi- 
tor feel home. One tenant, years ago, 
was the great profile, the late John 
Barrymore. his apartment the top 
floor was sunken tub into which 
would gracefully step without splash 
and smoke contentedly gazed out 
leaded glass windows—windows that 
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are now his home Cali- 
fornia. 

Provincetown Playhouse just south 
The Square reputed the home 
the modern theater. One the houses 
which Edgar Allen Poe lived 
East Third Street, between Thompson 
and Sullivan Streets. Canal Street was 
once canal, and Broadway the one 
artery that could called street. 
the only thoroughfare that runs the en- 
tire length Manhattan Island. 

Over the east, beyond Broadway, 
was wide open space near Bowery Vil- 
lage, now called Astor Place. this area 
the famous store John Wanamaker, 
trade and community center. The beau- 
tiful murals the store are valued 
thousands dollars; during Christmas 
and Easter picked choirs sing hymns for 
visitors. Further east the historic 
church St, Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie 
whose church-yard rest the remains 
Peter Stuyvesant, one time owner 
most the land this neighborhood. 
Across the street the University’s 
school industrial The Barney 
Building, formerly Hebrew Technical 
Institute. Part was set aside for the 
training war workers. 

Facing west The Square, the 
direction the Hudson River, the 
Hotel Holley, named after the gentle- 
man whose bust Washington Square 
Park. The widely known Little Red 
Schoolhouse Grove and Hudson 
Streets. MacDonald Alley, more than 
century age, possesses the last two 
street lamps New York which have 
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been here for fifty-five years and they 
are kept lighted night through the 
friendly co-operation the 
dated Edison Company. The Alley has 
been residential for three-fourths 
century and once was faced with stables. 
St. Luke’s Chapel tiny Christopher 
Street the second oldest religious cen- 
ter New York and still dispenses 
the Leake dole needy members. 
Thomas Paine revolutionary days and 
author The Crisis lived Grove 
Street. Towards the end the nine- 
teenth century new buildings sprang 
around Washington Square, movement 
begun the demolishment the Old 
Tower. 

Today Washington Square peace- 
ful ground. winter silent blanket 
snow covers its bosom and summer 
birds sing and flitter merrily its ver- 
dure. But had seen many days 
tumult and chaos when was younger 
history, and not many years ago 
was the midst rural setting gabled 
homes and unpaved lanes. Today 
finds itself fenced off and surrounded 
imposing structures stone, iron, 
and steel, vastly different neighbors 
from those yesterday. Silent witnesses 
General Washington and his troops, 
Lafayette, gay blades the Nine- 
ties, disease epidemics, labor and 
military riots, one time harborer the 
dead, close friend the high and lowly, 
and now passive guard and mute listener 
the innocent laughter little chil- 
dren—what the story that lies ahead? 
Only time can tell. 
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Adult Education Speaks 


Rosen 


SHOULD like take you with for 

brief while visit, invisibly, 
imaginary home, that Mr. and Mrs. 
American Located, shall 
say, somewhere the United States 
America. There find Father Edu- 
cation, Mother Education and family 
four Educations, two young men, 
girl, and adolescent boy. 

There see the family circle 
Higher Education, the somewhat sophis- 
ticated eldest, Secondary, the second son, 
Elementary, the daughter the family, 
and then Adult Education, who com- 
prise the immediate family proud 
Father and Mother American Educa- 
tion. 

visit with this uniquely Ameri- 
can family Mr. and Mrs, Education, 
readily perceive the characteristic dif- 
ferences displayed the various mem- 
bers—not uncommon any typical fam- 
ily, one might add. They conversed quite 
freely for the most part, though 
seemed that Higher and Secondary, be- 
ing older and more experienced perhaps, 
and feeling some sense superiority, 
freely dominated the conversation. The 
functions and prerogatives each the 
children the family, and the contribu- 
tions they were making, appeared 
the topic general conversation the 
group. 

Father and Mother Education joined 
occasionally offer pacifying sugges- 
tions, when appeared obvious that the 


conversation was becoming unduly 
heated, occurrence also, not uncom- 
mon such typically American fami- 
ly. The general tenor, however, seemed 
congenial the whole, though was 
clear that Higher and Secondary ap- 
peared much more sure their 
ground than did Elementary and Adult. 

was interesting note that Ele- 
mentary, the lone girl the Education 
family, was somewhat shy, noticeably 
suffering bit from inferiority com- 
plex among many lusty males, though 
was quite apparent that she was the 
current favorite Father and Mother 
Education, the conversation warmed 
up, though, she took active part 
happy, carefree and energetic fashion. 
She seemed one very willing try out 
new ideas and experiments, almost 
the point exuberance, times much 
too exuberant for the staid complacency 
her brother, Secondary, and especial- 
brother, Higher. 

Secondary appeared somewhat 
more steady, proud his ideas and past 
performance, perhaps even bit inclined 
toward semi-sophistication. was clear 
from his conversational contributions that 
still rather enjoyed dabbling bit 
ancient and foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, reading and perhaps 
occasionally True Story—not re- 
ported teachers, however. His attitude 
displayed toward his sister, Elemen- 
tary, was clearly one some little su- 
periority which found somewhat 
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cult mask, even though seemed 
trying. 

Higher, the eldest, appeared want 
hold himself aloof from the general 
conversation, but frequently injected 
forceful, and sometimes philosophical, 
arguments and principles into the discus- 
sion, especially when anything bordering 
criticism his work was broached. 
Otherwise, appeared content settle 
back attitude learned sophistica- 
tion, wearing expression rather 
bored superiority, and apparently re- 
garded the interchange opinions and 
certain the ideas among the family 
members quite juvenile, put 
mildly. seemed very sure his 
ground, though times one could readi- 
detect fleeting expression his face 
frankly dubious uncertainty. 

The fourth member the family, 
Adult, would attract the attention any 
onlooker, not all for his aggressive- 
ness the family’s conversation, but 
reason certain animated gleam 
his bright blue eyes, they glanced 
from one conversationalist the other. 
vision many things yet undone, but 
was uncertain, indefinite and indecisive 
how undertake the task attain- 
ing the realization that vision. 

Adult gave all the personal appear- 
ances going through the familiar stage 
adolescence; his hands seemed awk- 
wardly large, his arms and legs inordi- 
nately long and his big feet seemed 
guide him uncertainly got 
walk around, bit confused and impa- 
tient the tenor the conversation 
among the members the family. 
this display slight annoyance the 
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part Adult, Father Education turned 
his wife and remarked, “Mother, 
wonder what’s going come our son 
Adult—will ever carve important 
niche for himself?” 

heard this comment, Adult’s 
eyes bore certain twinkle inward 
there was him something 
the missionary and the pioneer, 
thought himself, and someday 
would demonstrate his parents and 
his brothers and sister that could 
make really important and significant 
contribution. 

With Father Education’s question 
about his son Adult’s potential contribu- 
tion ringing bit his ears, Adult 
moved slowly the door and walked 
outside into the cool, fresh air eve- 
ning. 

was spring. Dimly the gathering 
shades twilight could see flowers 
growing, trees blossoming, hear birds 
twittering, and could feel the exhilarat- 
ing freshness the atmosphere char- 
acteristic the season. Somehow, the 
spirit all seemed portend the 
advent new developments, fresh 
hopes and aspirations, and birthtime 
for new ideas. 

Almost entranced the flood 
thoughts which went swimming through 
his brain, Adult glanced view the 
towering, still partially snow-capped 
mountains, seeking the necessary in- 
spiration cap his ambitions, Moving 
thoughtfully down the walk, with his 
big hands tucked awkwardly his 
trouser pockets, began gather to- 
gether his shooting ideas. 

mused bit, walked along, 
about the functions and prerogatives 
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his older brothers, Secondary and High- 
er, which they had just been discussing 
and remembered, too, the experiences 
and ideas service which Elementary 
had interestingly related. Adult 
thought, also, the work being done 
some his several first cousins, Kinder- 
garten, Vocational, Safety, Junior C., 
Special and the two sets twins, Health 
and Physical and Religious and Charac- 
ter Education. Through his mind also 
raced the contributions being made 
certain his second cousins, Pre-school, 
Extra-curriculum, Library, Citizenship 
and one his chief favorites, Parent 
Education. was apparent that Adult 
was striving see where this broad 
array family efforts could best 
make his contribution. 

After walking for some time, 
turned resolutely retrace his steps, 
took one final long look the heights 
the tall mountains silhouetted against 
the darkening sky, and then re-entered 
the home join again the family circle 
Mr. and Mrs. American Education 
and his brothers, Higher and Secondary, 
and his sister, Elementary. 


Adult took his seat, the family con- 
versation momentarily dulled and 
seized this opportunity forthrightly, 
somewhat the surprise the others, 
set forth concisely his own ideas 
his functions the family. Beginning 
slowly first, almost hesitatingly, 
gradually warmed his inward con- 
victions and launched out his opinions 
and ideas. 

all been talking about your 
functions and prerogatives and contribu- 
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tions, know I’m just kind adoles- 
cent—at least teacher says—but 
would you listen moment 

“Some you rather think job 
just remedial, picking after you—so 
speak, just working with those people 
whom none you here somehow has 
reached. Then, too, there are those peo- 
ple whom you, Elementary, have lost 
along the way Oh, it’s not 
your fault, think, but anyway they will 
handicapped all through life unless 
some one will pick them where 
they are and help them read, speak 
well, write and become good American 
citizens, Many our foreign-born peo- 
ple need help these things, too, 
still continue foreigners 
here our country. Well, someone 
should these jobs and I’m willing 
them. But that only small part 
what need do. 

“You see now, peace-time ap- 
proaches, there will great need for 
re-training older citizens and veterans 
for many kinds new jobs. Who 
you will that? Oh, know you, 
Higher and you Secondary, and some 
our cousins can help—but it’s full-time 
job nearly for one us. I’m thinking 
will probably need great part 
it, and gladly, because think will 
very important. You see, world like 
that ahead now, men and women, 
some them crippled, will need fit 
themselves well for new jobs and im- 
prove their present jobs, right along 
that lose out the race. 

“Then, there are plenty people 
who have special duties and interests. 
Take parents—they need and deserve 
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some special help handling the job 
rearing their families, Even though Dad 
and Mom here have done pretty well 
with us, without much training for the 
work, they’re—well, Dad and Mom are 
just unusual, that’s all! 

“For awhile, looks like workers 
industry and elsewhere may need some 
special help fitting into their places 
properly organized labor ranks and 
into their new responsibilities, too. Then 
there are those oldsters who dropped out 
regular schools entirely but who, 
though working, want attend evening 
classes earn high school diploma, 
for other reasons. Or, some who want 
through doing correspondence study 
lessons. All these people I’m talking 
about are older and pretty hard for 
any you teach and help them—so 
guess I’d better work these tasks 
bit, too, what you think?” 

Without stopping for reply from 
his, this time, very interested listen- 
ers, Adult continued with, “And there’s 
the whole learned that new 
word just the other day—of fields 
interest through which older persons, 
both men and women, keep interested, 
alert and enlivened—if only they are 
given chance. 

“Take, for example, the fields 
music, art, crafts, painting, sports, 
wouldn’t many older persons whom you 
here have already taught some, eager 
follow their studies and skills 
one these lines and get great deal 
satisfaction and pleasure out it? Sure 
they would, and they should! You can, 
you know, teach ‘old dog new tricks,’ 
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even though used think couldn’t 
done. 

“Also, there are numbers persons 
growing deaf who would jump the 
chance learn Lip-Reading and some 
nearly-blind persons who would like 
take Braille, help them through 
their declining years. Some people like 
learn attending organized forums 
and discussion groups special topics. 
Many others, too, would like really 
study further literature, economic 
problems, about social developments, 
current community problems, even 
follow earnestly some recreational 
interest hobby, only some one 
would lead and teach them, help 
them learn for themselves. That’s the 
but these people need leaders and teach- 
ers help them along else most 
them won’t very far. guess that’s 
part job, too. All all, guess 
have plenty do, can only get 
and get done. Whew!” 

Settling back and wiping his brow, 
adolescent Adult, who had surprised 
even himself his lengthy, almost ex- 
postulation, looked around the other 
very attentive members the family 
circle, until his eyes met those his 
Mother, seeking apparently some faint 
nod approval, oft the wont 
any adolescent similar family group. 

Mother Education looked intently 
Father Education. They each nodded 
and approvingly exchanged knowing 
glances, both once completely reas- 
sured their adolescent son Adult would, 
only given adequate opportunity, 
carve for himself really “important 
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and significant niche” the history 
this uniquely American family. The 
brothers and sisters remained silent for 
the next few moments but was plain 
that they were quite impressed 
Adult’s declarations and were thinking 
his work new light, would 
supplement, enrich and extend the work 
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each them. 

Thus endeth the story Father and 
Mother American Education and 
their children—Higher, Secondary, Ele- 
mentary and Adult, only hope you en- 
joyed visiting this little family scene 
listen and learn along with me. 


Now, goodnight! 


The universal community educated men fellowship ideals 


well beliefs. isolate the activity thinking from the morals 
thinking make sophists the young and encourage them 
argue for the sake personal victory rather than the 
printed permission the publishers from Paul Buck and others: 
“General Education Free Society”—Report the Harvard Com- 
mittee, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945 1946, 
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UTTERBACK 


wish might have been there 
And seen the lowly place, 
The starlit night serene and fair, 
The light Mary’s face! 
The cattle standing the hay, 
The pungent scent sod, 


While yonder manger lay 


The holy Son God! 


And yet tonight across the years, see all again, 


The beauty and the wonder the birth that ransomed men. 


hear the bells old St. Patrick’s, swinging out above the snow, 
see wonder the faces the nuns who pray below; 

There smell pine and holly, and spruce upon the air, 
Goodwill and joy victory won around everywhere! 

There are lovers reunited, children singing round tree, 


There are food, and love, and homefires world peace, and free! 


And thank God that the simple things prevail across the years, 


And the human heart beats accord with music the spheres! 
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Activity Program for Parents 


FULKERSON 


URING the last thirty years and un- 
til very recently, certain educa- 
tional philosophy has grown increasingly 
popular the United States, Mainly 
outgrowth this philosophy, educa- 
tional practices have come into vogue 
which attempt shift the emphasis 
teaching from subject matter the 
child, and thus make the child active 
participant rather than passive recipient 
the whole educational process. This 
movement has found expression such 
slogans as: “The child-centered school,” 
“The experience curriculum,” “Experi- 
ential learning,” and numerous other 
educational shibboleths. has been 
largely responsible for the introduction 
into many school systems throughout the 
nation what has been popularly called 
The Activity Program, which 
great extent based upon the principle 
that one learns and achieves through 
doing. 

Unquestionably this philosophy and 
many its attendant practices have had 
leavening influence upon some the 
extreme and undesirable procedures 
so-called traditional education. How- 
ever, any attempt solve the serious 
problems facing education today cen- 
tering attention only what the child 
may school likely meet with 
serious hindrance unless the whole- 
hearted support and efforts the par- 
ents can enlisted the undertaking. 
Evidently the parents have far more 
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important part the education chil- 
dren than some laymen and education- 
ists would willingly admit. The parents 
are the child’s first, last, and most im- 
portant teachers. They are much 
better position understand and ap- 
preciate his physical and mental limita- 
tions and capacities, his likes and 
dislikes, his interests and idiosyncrasies. 
They are his teachers—good bad— 
notwithstanding whatever may said 
the contrary. Yes, the child 
placed the center the educational 
stage, then both parents should have 
important places the right wing—not 
the WRONG one. Here their activities 
would have inestimable significance 
polishing the child’s performance 
the great educational drama. Therefore, 
the writer would like advocate 
activity program for parents, and devote 
the rest this article some things 
which might well included such 
program. 


Encourage More Regular Attendance 


spite all the efforts which have 
been made popularize education and 
make schools attractive boys and 
girls, the fact yet remains that the aver- 
age daily attendance throughout the 
nation still has much room for improve- 
ment. Although full-time school nurses 
and physicians have been employed 
look after the health the children, 
physical education departments have 
been set give them stronger bodies, 
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curriculum offerings have been modified 
appeal their interests, and truant 
officers have been employed enforce 
attendance regulations, nevertheless, 
the year 1938 the average daily attend- 
ance for the entire nation was only 85.8 
percent the When there 
are the average fifteen out every 
hundred pupils absent from school 
this country any given day, one 
can deny the statement that this consti- 
tutes serious educational problem 
which ought brought forcibly 
the attention every person interested 
the future the nation and the im- 
mediate welfare its boys and girls. 
unnecessary into detail here 
about the evil effects poor attendance 
both the individual child and the 
school where enrolled. Irregular 
attendance soon leads loss interest 
school and often results truancy 
which, the opinion many leading 
authorities, the kindergarten crime. 
The records show that boys who land 
juvenile courts usually have poor at- 
tendance record going back over many 
years. Obviously child-centered school, 
teacher-centered school, any other 
type school can have little worth- 
while influence children who are not 
there. Hence, seems parents 
should made cognizant the dangers 
underlying irregular attendance, and en- 
couraged take steps which might obvi- 
ate this evil. Indeed school attendance 
may well stand high the list topics 


Harry and Schueler, Herbert. 
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suggested for inclusion activity pro- 
gram for parents. 


Make Proper Provisions for 
Home Study 


Unfortunately, from the standpoint 
the child’s progress school, many 
parents and educators have come look 
upon home study with growing dis- 
favor. has been the writer’s observa- 
tion through many years experience 
teacher and school administrator, 
and parent who has helped the 
rearing sizable family, that the boys 
and girls who really did creditable work 
school and who later became out- 
standingly successful life were the 
ones who made habit carry assign- 
ments home after school and then used 
least reasonable amount time 
the honest preparation these for the 
next day’s work, 

would seem that modern educa- 
tional practices have made even more 
necessary that some school work pre- 
pared out school. all-out at- 
tempt educate the “whole child” the 
offerings have been increased until there 
longer enough time for study 
within the school day, the child wants 
participate all the things which are 
recommended for his many-sided de- 
velopment. the time works out his 
problems the core curriculum, attends 
physical education classes, spends some 
two three hours each day vocational 
education, takes part the school band 
and glee clubs, works the school pub- 
lications, and participates interscholas- 
tic athletics, then has just about used 
the longest possible school day. If, 
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his rush through the day, has failed 
master certain essentials which are 
necessary foundations further prog- 
ress, evidently must make for this 
overshot least little home work 
run the risk losing out still more 
the work advances. 

spite the many objections which 
have been offered home work, still 
has sufficient merit warrant inclusion 
activity program for parents, One 
the first things which the parents 
should providing for home work 
make sure that the child has 
study place which fairly comfortable 
and free from distractions possible. 
The writer recently handed out six 
weeks’ grades high school science 
class. One girl who had failed consist- 
ently throughout the period asked after 
class what she could improve her 
work. developed that she had only 
one study period school. Then home 
work was recommended. She said she 
tried study home every evening, 
but she found difficult concentrate 
when the radio was going. When asked 
why she did not turn off, she said that 
her mother would not consent. Mother 
argued that she could get along with 
her work acceptably and listen the 
radio the same time, and that she saw 
reason why the daughter could not 
likewise. course this is, doubt, 
extreme case, but there are far too 
many instances when parents fail 
recognize the importance providing 
quiet place for home study. 

second thing which the parents 
should connection with home study 
make sure that the child has 
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least some good reference works. 
hundred dollars invested good ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries, and other accept- 
able books, will usually yield invaluable 
returns furthering the child’s educa- 
tion. regretted that many 
parents will easily convince themselves 
that family finances will not permit them 
provide their children with adequate 
books and reference materials, while 
the same time, they will purchase what 
may well considered luxury and 
engage make payment the install- 
ment plan, high time that parents 
made conscious the fact that 
expenditure for good books real 
investment their children’s future. 
After the parents have provided 
good place for home study and adequate 
books and materials for doing the job, 
then they should concern themselves 
about how well the work being done. 
Too frequently children advance all 
kinds reasons for avoiding home 
study, especially there happens 
thrilling event town the evening 
question, some other activity 
should claim more their attention. 
such event, may require little extra 
effort the part the parents and 
perhaps some additional pressure, but 
this will not result the permanent up- 
setting the child’s emotional balance 
often certain psychologists might 
have one believe. The writer cannot 
place much faith the educational 
theory which implies that the child 
should undertake only those things 
which can made appeal his in- 
terests. Obviously there will many 
occasions life when the person will 
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brought face-to-face with difficulties. 
has been accustomed adjusting 
himself situations which always give 
satisfaction, likely become dis- 
couraged and falter when real obstacles 
are surmounted. Successful com- 
pletion reasonable amount home 
work excellent way for the child 
get experience adjustment situa- 
tions which are not always interesting 
themselves and for their own sake. Such 
adjustments will bring him the real- 
ization that two-thirds promotion 
motion, that would have his dreams 
come true must wake up, and 
would build structure which will stand 
the test time must mix little 
sweat into the mortar. Yes, parents 
should see that reasonable achievements 
home work are accomplished even 
the risk being labeled “old-fashioned” 
some their more up-to-date neigh- 
bors and friends. 


Set Good Examples before the Children 
sound phychological principle 


that great amount learning comes 
through imitation. Witness the little girl 
playing house and the little boy playing 
soldier. Even grown-ups this method 
ninth grade girl will bend one her 
mother’s teaspoons the form semi- 
circle and wear bracelet. Shortly 
every girl the school will doing 
the same thing. lady New York 
will march the Easter Parade with her 
hat bedecked with vegetables, and soon 
thereafter the women throughout the 
nation will wearing all sorts things 
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their hats from onions pumpkins, 
boy California will appear the 
streets baggy trousers, loose-fitting 
extra-long coat and special kind hat, 
and soon the zoot suit comes into vogue 
and made the rallying symbol around 
which teen-age gangs are organized 
many the major cities the country. 
Since children are such great imitators, 
especially adults, becomes impera- 
tive that parents set worthy examples 
before their children all times. One 
such example might well the use 
least fair standard language. 
seem pick incorrect ex- 
pressions, undesirable slang, and many 
forms profanity with amazing alacrity 
during the pre-school and early-school 
ages. When the use such expressions 
become habitual, requires little 
effort get the child change more 
acceptable Hence, much more 
desirable that the right kind language 
learned first. Consequently the par- 
ents must assume the major part the 
responsibility for setting appropriate 
language patterns before the children. 
What has been said about language 
will apply equally well good manners. 
Here again example is, perhaps, the 
child’s greatest teacher. Let the parents 
practice desirable conduct about the 
home, and they will not likely em- 
barrassed the manners exemplified 
their children when out the home, 
Finally, the parents stand most 
favorable position impress upon their 
children, through proper example and 
direct teaching, the importance moral 
conduct. has been said that morality 
cluster habits regarding right 
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versus wrong. parents practice habits 
regarded wrong, they will have little 
reason expect their children, who 
learn much imitation, acquire 
habits right. parents can not put 
partition between their imagination and 
their information, they disregard the 
property rights their fellows, they 
appreciate relationships between truth 
and consequence, then the chances are 
predominately favorable that the chil- 
dren will cultivate finer sense dis- 
crimination between what right and 
what wrong. 


Co-operate with the School 


Just here the writer reminded 
incident which took place certain 
school where campaign better health 
habits had just been initiated. During 
the regular morning inspection the 
teacher found that little Johnny needed 
bath, she sent him home with note 
recommending that the mother look 
after the matter. Shortly after, Johnny 
returned with another note which said: 
“Dear Teacher: send Johnny school 
taught; not bathed. He’s rose and 
it’s use trying make him smell like 
one.” 


While the teacher question may not 


remains true that with the ending the Frontier period, far 
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have been very diplomatic this case, 
too often the parents assume either 
nonchalant belligerent attitude 
matters concerning their 
school work. Parents too often forget 
that teachers must look after the welfare 
all the children under their super- 
vision and cannot, therefore, give 
unduly larger proportion their time 
single child without neglecting other 
equally deserving children. Just soon 
the parents conclude that the teacher 
negligent, unfair, not interested 
their child’s progress, they place seri- 
ous barrier the way the child’s edu- 
cation. the other hand, the parents 
will show willingness pull with the 
teacher—not against him—there 
hardly any problem that cannot 
worked out satisfactorily all con- 
cerned. 

conclusion there crying need 
for parent activity program which will 
encourage better attendance, provide for 
home study, stress worthy examples 
conduct, and emphasize the importance 
closer co-operation with the schools. 
Such program, doubt, would have 
far reaching significance toward correct- 
ing many the evils which today beset 
education the United States, 


our three thousand miles continent are concerned, the American 
mind has been compelled turn back itself, review its history, 
appraise its traditions. are not merely much more self-conscious 
society than have ever been, more, and rightly so, are also 
more reflective Sperry, Harvard Di- 
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Winter Avenues 


ANsTACE AUBREY 


See the shadows the snow, 
Delicate wraiths skeleton trees, 
That harbored birds Summer, 
That splashed piebald colors Autumn; 
That shall support green buds Spring. 


Hear the brittle, crackling air; 
Listen the chilled backdrop, 
Against which clear silence booms, 
Hurling magnification slightest sounds. 


Smell the piercing cleanness 
thick white snow that blankets fields; 
clear blue ice that covers ponds; 
shelly ice that hurls gurgling brook. 


Feel the thrill that urges running full speed; 
The numbness toes, and burning fingers; 
The redness cheeks, and the whiteness ears; 
The pain deep breathing—and talking. 


Colors cold, and forms subdued, 
Booming, sparkling, crunching sounds, 
Stinging cleanness, piercing sweet, 
Tingling thrills, streaked with pain,— 
Winter firmly now holds sway. 


Guessing Examinations— 
Worthwhile? 


related final examin- 
ations, the forming opinion 
without sufficient basis, evidence, reason- 
ing, thinking, knowledge. Such 
answer may classified opinion, con- 
jecture, surmise the more common 
term—guessing. This problem has come 
many times and since directly 
affects the student’s rating, should 
have clear understanding the pros 
and cons his action. 

The purpose this article answer 
the following questions: 


What the formula designed correct 
for guessing? 

How does the use the formula affect 
the student’s rating? 

Should the instructor use the “Do not 
Guess” directions achievement ex- 
aminations? 

the “Do not Guess” directions are 
used, what should the student about 
it? 

consideration the above points 

will help direct the thinking both 

the instructor and the student focusing 
attention this important phase ex- 
amination techniques. 


What the formula designed 
correct for guessing? 


Most students, confronted with taking 


the close this article. Later references are 
indicated similar manner. 
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informal objective achievement exam- 
ination, will sooner later consider the 
advantages and disadvantages guess- 
ing versus the omitting questions. 
Some standardized examinations include 
the directions “DO NOT GUESS— 
Your score will corrected for guess- 
ing.” Following the practice standard- 
ized examinations, some instructors have 
included similar directions 
teacher-made achievement examinations. 

The formula designed correct for 


guessing 
n—I 

McCall (6:35)* about 1920. The sym- 
bols are interpreted follows: 
score, number correct re- 
sponses, number wrong re- 
sponses (incorrect), number 
options per item, and the one 
correct response. 

applying the guessing formula 
the true-false alternate response type 
question, the “n” two, e.g. 
true false. The denominator (n— 
resolves one, The “W”, 
number wrong responses, divided 
the one remains the same, since any num- 
ber divided one the number. the 
true-false questions, therefore, this form- 
for errors.” student who answers one 
hundred true-false items, and misses 30, 
receives score 40. Thus—the maxi- 
mum score (100) minus the errors (30) 


introduced 


7 
= 
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equals 70, the number questions 

answered correctly. Substituting, 

have 30. The 

same formula applied four option 

multiple-choice question, assuming the 

above facts, would apply follows: 


and substituting have 


(4—1) 


How does the formula affect the 
student’s rating? 


Are all errors necessarily due guess- 

effect, the use the formula 
R—W), deducts double off for all 
errors, including guessed errors, but 
does not correct for guessing which 
eventuates correctness. granted 
that the error may guessed response, 
but there assurance that all errors 
result from guessing. And neither 
there any guarantee that one does not 
guess correctly. Errors are associated 
with various factors addition guess- 
ing. Greene, and Jorgensen (4:85) state 
that first, one may feel sure that his rea- 
soning correct, but, nevertheless, 
may error. For example: What 
the direction force resulting from two 
gears different sizes being meshed 
and run, the larger from the smaller? 

Second, may misinformed 
have fragmentary knowledge, and there- 
fore, error: e.g. Washington, 
has always been the political capital 
government the United States. 
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Third, may make 
guess, and therefore error. illus- 
trate: State the approximate number 
bones the human body. 

Fourth, may make correct guess 
and, therefore, error: e.g. Who 
the youngest the following 
Truman, Churchill, Stalin, 
Chiang Kai-shek? 

the first three instances will lose 
credit for the items—but did guess? 
the fourth instance, admitted that 
does not lose credit, even though 
guessed. the four possibilities listed 
above, the error definitely known 
due guessing only the third in- 
stance. Conversely, the one instance 
correct response definitely did result 
from guessing. This illustration serves 
point the fallacy assuming that 
all errors are due guessing, and fur- 
ther, that guessing always results 
error. 


guessing all-or-none factor? 


The amount guessing that enters 
into any one response may range from 
zero one hundred per cent. should, 
all-or-none factor. were possible 
tabulate the extent which 10,000 indi- 
viduals had guessed 10,000 recogni- 
tion items, reasonable assume that 
such tabulation would result nor- 
mal probability distribution. reason- 
able assume further that the amount 
guessing which enters into any given 
item may vary from nothing totality. 
effort answer certain phases 
the above assumptions, the following 


a 
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experimental studies are summarized. 

The question, students know 
what extent they guess? important 
one. means rather ingenious de- 
vice, Granich (3:156) administered 
examination sixty-eight college juniors 
and seniors which “planted” ten 
so-called index questions. These items 
were selected such manner that the 
student would have little chance 
knowing the correct The stu- 
dents were directed mot guess. any 
these items were answered (correctly 
incorrectly), Granich concluded that 
the student had guessed. the basis 
this study assumed that students are 
not consistent either selecting their 
own guessed answers determining 
accurately the amount guessing which 
enters into any given response. other 
words, either student does not follow 
directions does not realize that 
guessing. 

study Melbo (7:487) throws 
light related phases this problem. 
The student was asked classify his 
that had knowledge—assumed 
pure guess), part knowledge 
(knows something about the question, 
but not positive), exact knowledge 
(the student asked absolutely 
sure the answer). The study involved 
responses from 1,480 different 
test papers, The findings show that stu- 
dents guess 14%, use part knowledge 
35% and use exact knowledge 
the items. The per cent student 
accuracy this three-fold classification 
follows: 57% the items were 
classified being pure guess, 72% 
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were classified part knowledge and 
exact knowledge. contends that 
misinformation, doubt, impor- 
tant factor guessing determining 
the test score. 

experimental study based 180 
high school students was conducted 
Brinkmeier, al. (1:693). The students 
were asked indicate when they really 
knew the answers and when they were 
guessing seventy-five item true-false 
test. The authors found that the students 
were correct 72% the items 
which they claimed exact knowledge and 
52% where they admitted they had 

Because the relatively small num- 
ber cases, these studies are not en- 
tirely conclusive, but the results show 
that students not know the extent 
which they guess. Neither can they de- 
termine accurately the amount the 
guess which enters into any given re- 
sponse. student probably can distin- 
guish between extreme positions, e.g. 
absolutely sure the one hand and 
response which pure guess the 
other, but the line between partial 
guess and “good hunch” not easily 
and accurately drawn. That is, one hon- 
estly may not know when following 
“good hunch” and when guess- 
ing. this true, the directions “Do 
not Guess” are less value than might 
assumed, since the student not very 
not guessing. 


Emotional stability 


admitted that the emotional ten- 
sion the part the student some- 
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what heightened during the examination 
process. During the learning period 
some increase emotional status gen- 
erally deemed desirable motiva- 
tion (2:56-7). Too 
motivation, however, known 
harmful. Since praise generally more 
effective than reproof establishing 
satisfaction, the “Do not 
Guess” directions examinations might 
have strong tendency make the stu- 
dent constantly ask himself “Am suf- 
ficiently sure the answer take 
chance should omit the item?” This 
constant questioning tends increase the 
emotional tension and creates unde- 
sirable attitude toward examinations. 
emotional instability. the extent that 
this true, the validity the examin- 
ation for this student lowered. Obvi- 
ously tension due this cause may 
eliminated announcing that full credit 
will allowed for those items which are 
answered correctly. 


The gambling personality 


Some individuals are more willing 
than others take chance 
You may have heard student say 
“Well—what have lose?” The 
timid soul, the other hand, will take 
the “Do not Guess” directions seriously 
and doubt more cautious taking 
chance. will probably not lose 
much credit through guessing, but 
neither will gain. Over relatively 
long period time (one semester) 
large number questions, the gambling 
student (other things being equal) us- 
ually gains more than loses, since the 
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guessed responses are more apt 
correct than incorrect (13:8). 

Emotional stability and the gambling 
personality are doubt related each 
other. Combine these two factors and the 
result puts this group students some 
distance ahead where they otherwise 
would have been. When such factors 
operate, the examination score becomes 
composite knowledge, application, 
cetera, plus stability and the 
willingness take chance. 


Should the instructor use the “Do not 
directions achieve- 
ment examinations? 


The instructor well the student 
should concerned with the use the 
formula which designed correct for 
guessing. Some the areas special 
interest include validity, 
length the examination, time required 
score, directions the student, and 
the all-inclusive question—“To use 
not use the correction formula for 
guessing.” 


Does the correction formula raise test 
validity? 

Validity achievement examin- 
ation admitted the most impor- 
tant single criterion. Lacking this 
trait, the examination not worth ad- 
ministering. The degree which in- 
creased validity associated with the 
use the correction formula has been 
investigated and reported various 
writers, The findings tend run the 
same direction, but are reported with 
varying degrees assurance. Remmers 
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(9:163) urges that the student shall 
directed answer all items and that the 
“Do not guess directions” should not 
used. Greene Jorgensen (4:86), Rins- 
(10:270), and Ruch (11:356), for 
example, take the position that the true- 
false examination quite consistently 
more valid when the student directed 
omit those items which his answer 
based pure guess. This trend, 
however, operates relatively slight 
degree. The same three authors are 
agreed that the teacher-made achieve- 
ment examination increased ten 
fifteen per cent over the original length, 
the correction formula for guessing 
not necessary. The position Ruch 
expanded include the three-response 
test. After rather extensive consider- 
ation the problem, Hawkes (5:158) 
definitely recommends the use the 
correction formula connection with 
two-response tests, While all authors are 
not full agreement this question, 
the majority seem feel that the for- 
mula not necessary for non-standard- 
ized examinations. 


Does the correction formula raise test 
reliability? 

The evidence and opinions dealing 
with the degree which increased re- 
liability associated with the use the 
correction for guessing formula even 
less convincing than the case valid- 
ity. The shading opinion ranges from 
slight lowering rather definite 
increase reliability. Greene Jorgen- 
sen (4:86) believe that most cases the 
reliability tends somewhat lowered. 
Ruch points out that the ques- 
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tion still debatable. Rinsland 
indicates that counting the number 
correct responses just reliable, while 
Hawkes (5:158) states that the use 
the correction formula for the two-re- 
sponse test nearly all instances more 
reliable and, therefore, its use justi- 
fied, 

should noted that only selected 
citations have been included the above 
summary. believed, however, that 
representative sample the various 
positions has been given. also clear 
that the chief generalization which may 
deducted from the evidence the 
lack statistically reliable differences. 
The positions relative reliability are 
even less definite than those dealing with 
validity The recommenda- 
tions these and other authors are ten- 
tative pending more conclusive evidence. 
For the time being, least, the slight 
increase reliability through the use 
the correction for guessing formula, 
does not warrant its use this basis. 


What may gained through lengthen- 
ing the examination? 


The reliability objective test 
chiefly function its length (4:78). 
Greene Jorgensen (4:87), Rinsland 
(10:270) and Ruch (11:356) point out 
that the need for the correction formula 
may largely eliminated increasing 
the length the objective test ten 
fifteen per cent. this done, the time 
limit must held constant. The in- 
creased reliability accrues the longer 
test, since the intensity sampling will 
increased. The degree which the 
material covered will, therefore, 
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that much more intensive and result, 
the probability greater curricular val- 
idity also increased (8:1295). 
lengthening the test necessary for 
the added items equal better 
quality than the average the test items 
its original form, axiomatic that 
neither the validity nor the reliability 
test will increased through the 
addition inferior test items. 


the scoring time increased when the 
correction formula used? 


When the correction for guessing for- 
mula used the time for scoring in- 
creased. This due the fact that the 
number correct responses, errors, and 
omissions must counted. Under the 
alternate system, e.g. the number cor- 
rect responses, the incorrect items are 
counted and subtracted from the total 
number items. This method assumes 
that omitted items will scored in- 
correct responses. For short quiz the 
scoring time may not very important, 
but cumulation such quizzes for 
one two hour objective examination, 
the differential time will take in- 
creasing importance. 


Can the instructor determine the amount 
guessing essay questions? 


Since there recognized formula 
for scoring essay answers, one as- 
sume that the student does not guess 
when answering essay questions? Rins- 
land (10:270) contends that guessing 
may exist any form examin- 
ation. realistic view the situation 
reveals the fact that when one put 
the position having write 
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answer, will tend his best. 
necessary, the result may partially 
matter wandering, evasiveness, 
ing, padding, cetera, gain credit and 
make good impression. reason- 
able assume that when there some- 
thing gained, human beings will 
use their best judgment, follow hunches, 
just plain guess. Over relatively long 
period time, for example, one 
semester, believed that the positive 
and negative effect pure guessing will 
approximate zero. 

scoring grading essay answers, 
the common procedure deduct 
much credit for error would al- 
lowed stated correctly. This de- 
sirable practice and recommended. 


the “Do not Guess” directions are 
used, what should the student 
about it? 


Obviously, this question each stu- 
dent will have answer for himself, 
since experimental evidence based 
groups students compared with in- 
dividuals. There way determin- 
ing advance exactly how any one 
the above variables will affect student’s 
score. suggested, therefore, that 
each student make informal experi- 
ment this point order ascertain 
the facts his own case. Such proce- 
dure would include: Glance through 
the examination determine the types 
questions, length the examination, 
time allowed, credit per question and 
other details; Rapidly answer all 
questions which you are reasonably 
sure; through the examination 
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second time and ponder those items 
which cause difficulty; Answer all re- 
maining questions where the answer 
based “good hunch” (12:216). 
the writer’s opinion that over rela- 
tively long period time large 
number items, the individual student 
will profit answering all items which 
are not the “pure guess” classification. 


ummary 


The use the so-called correction 
formula for guessing does not dis- 
tinguish between correct guesses 
(right) and errors (wrong) due 
various causes, 

The formula, deducts 
“double off” for errors regardless 
the cause the error and allows 
only one credit for correct responses, 
regardless the cause correct- 
ness. 

Guessing not all-or-none phe- 
nomenon, but ranges from zero 
one hundred per cent. 

Students not know accurately the 
extent which they guess objec- 
tive items. 

The emotional tension the part 
the student seems increased 
result the announced use 
the correction formula. 

The evidence indicates that the 
“gambling personality” will, over 
relatively long period time, gain 
more than loses guessing 
objective items. 

The evidence indicates that the 
validity objective examinations 
increased slightly through the use 
the correction formula. This 
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the only clear-cut demonstrated 
argument favoring the use this 
formula, 

The reliability objective examin- 
ations not substantially improved 
through the use the correction 
formula. 

Several writers believe that satisfac- 
tory results will obtained 
the examination increased ten 
fifteen per cent length, all 
items are answered and the time 
held constant its original 
length. 

The time and inconvenience for 
scoring the examination increased 
when the correction formula em- 
ployed. 

has been incorrectly assumed that 
guessing does not take place when 
answering essay problem type 
questions. For this type question, 
the difficulty more apt take the 
form bluffing, wandering, pad- 
ding, evasiveness, extensive verbos- 
ity and the like. 


The following practice the construc- 
tion achievement examinations and 
the use the correction formula for 
guessing recommended: 


Write valid and reliable objective 
examination following procedures 
gensen (4), Hawkes (5), Remmers 
(9), Rinsland (10). 

The student should required 
answer all objective questions. Omit- 
ted items should scored incor- 
rect answers. 

general, the need for the correc- 
tion formula may largely elimi- 
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nated increasing the length the 
objective test ten fifteen per cent. 

The papers should scored 

counting the number correct re- 
sponses. 

The raw score thus produced may 

interpreted relative basis. 
should noted that this does not 
refer the “curve system” grad- 
ing where given fixed per cent 
the cases must assigned failing 

The construction and administration 
objective achievement examinations 
along these lines fairer the student, 
does not make use assumption 
which believed false, saves the 
instructor’s time and more satisfac- 
tory index the student’s achievement. 
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live our lives today against background tragedy which 
makes absorption selfish aims betrayal humanity. The colleges 
are the places for the building ideals and for the building character. 
They cannot afford, their zeal for academic freedom, remain the 
realm academic detachment. Freedom and the truth can hand 
hand. And the truths the moral and spiritual which 
live are the deepest truths and the most important truths seek.— 
Mary Lyman, Sweet Briar College 
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Co-ordination 


Mary Warp 


HILE pursuing graduate course 
field educational supervision 
the author was asked give statement 
her philosophy supervision and 
some tenable techniques supervision. 
After some studied reflection became 
apparent that the term supervision was 
really misnomer when applied her 
philosophy and techniques. Groping 
about for adequate terminology for 
her supervisory ideas, there evolved 
several possible choices but the positive 
worth the word “co-ordinator” op- 
posed the more worn term “super- 
visor” seemed most appealing and 
was chosen, 

Further reflection brought about the 
comparison two schools thought 
which reality might emerge only 
one concept supervision. The common 
point departure might considered 
closely resemble two railway depots 
wherein are met professor and student 
who, bidding each other fond adieu, de- 
part two separate and differently 
routed trains, are mutually surprised and 
pleased find some hours later, upon 
meeting the second depot, that their 
destinations were evidently the same, 
their points departure identical, and 
only their routes were different. 

The student would proffer this con- 
ception her route: The child has 
basic need which incapable fill 


Directed-teaching techniques here means 
direction teacher effort toward guiding stu- 
dent solving his own problem. 
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unaided adult help. represents 
problem the teacher who seeks con- 
tinually help him solve, means 
directed-teaching techniques,* the prob- 
lem which faces him. She turn pre- 
sents problem the principal either 
her efficiency inefficiency helping 
the child and she becomes the prin- 
cipal the primary and immediate erup- 
tion trouble his school program. 

this point that the adjustive 
and manipulative personnel duties the 
principal might well christened anew. 
would appear that the term “super- 
vision” becoming worn (corroded pri- 
marily the stigma dictatorial and 
influential prestige symbolical its rig- 
orous youth education circles). 
must supplanted newer, more 
adequate which 
implies the highly skilled and carefully 
amalgamated duties performed all 
principals addition the peculiarly 
different problems presented almost 
daily each school. 

The principal functions “co-ordi- 
nator” who, taking clues the malad- 
justed teacher problem; citing evidence 
the child’s discontent shown 
poor attendance record; procuring some 
objective data regard his mental 
capability; securing real information 
relative the economic, sociological, 
and moral background the child in- 
volved; eventually 
brings together—all the data profile 
picture the case. Then and only then 
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does the principal render service his 
school program over and above routine 
administrative duties. 

The illustration just cited represents 
only one problem calling for the co- 
ordinative power principal. 
suffices, however, suggest the 
reader the innumerable aspects the 
school program which need not merely 
bland supervision but which call for real 
co-ordinative genius. 

order co-ordinate one needs 
flexible malleable which can 
and does show need for proper co-ordina- 
tion, The the situation and 
all the elements which contribute 
make defy immediate permanent 
solution, either teacher principal. 
The student and the sum total his 
bearing upon the case hand; the teach- 
er’s experienced observations and her 
valuable opinions; the situation and all 
its related ramifications are the materiél 
with which the co-ordinator works. 
readily admitted that one student, one 
teacher, one situation, present problem 
which might solved by/either both 
the teacher and the principal. Many 
times, however, the co-ordinator not 
only renders invaluable aid subse- 
quent problem-solving activities related 
only distantly the one posed here, but 
addition this, himself will want 
learn the techniques guiding others 
solve their own problems. 

Returning once more the oneness 
many situations, may well noted 
here that the co-ordinator will strive 
constantly co-ordinate his activities for 
the entire faculty and the total enroll- 
ment the school toward achievement 
aims and goals mutually agreed 
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faculty and students. Interested 
less attainment the satisfaction 
job well-done than the ultimate suc- 
cess evidenced faculty and student 
body striving toward projected ideals 
ethical behavior and competent citizenry, 
will endeavor co-ordinate the efforts 
all. 

Moreover, performing will 
recognize the need shy away from 
the standardized techniques super- 
vision (bulletins, office edicts, etc.) 
which often bespeak dictatorial methods 
and the uncalled for use professional 
coercion. Correspondingly, will 
called upon improve new techniques 
more attuned the co-ordinated pro- 
gram. These new techniques may prove 
good use only once; effective 
once, they may profitably discarded 
until another occasion presents similar 
background and like need for new 
method solution. Thus, can justify 
the intelligent application student- 
faculty committee work yearly as- 
sembly program most effective 
this year, but this fact need not bring 
about its subsequent use even sug- 
gested use next year. 

Once more must become evident 
that the activities the co-ordinator and 
the techniques which are employed 
differ widely from those utilized the 
supervisor. Whereas the co-ordinator 
feels free initiate new and untried 
practices which might might not pro- 
vide full even partial solution the 
problem posed, the supervisor, bound 
his reliance upon previously tried 
vehicles solution, would employ 
methods atrophied constant use, made 
ineffectual consistent abuse, 
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For example, the faculty meeting has 
been common carrier the germ 
administrative problems. was devised 
the past supervisory technique 
and may have been used with good 
result. Although somewhat gradually 
broken down continual abuse the 
hands principals and teachers and 
many times found lacking all 
but very neutral supervisory value 
the school program, the faculty meeting 
may still serve supply means con- 
tacting simultaneously and immediately 
the entire faculty regard problem 
common them all. several minor 
departmental even individual confer- 
ence meetings would prove more effec- 
tive the co-ordinator would rarely use 
the general caucus technique. would 
all probability seek facilitate always 
the solution any school problem 
personnel problem means co- 
operative unit—the student plus 
the student plus teachers; students and 
teachers. 

The co-ordinator and supervisor uti- 
lize dissimilar methods approach. 
Both would see clearly the problem be- 
fore them but their manner approach- 
ing solution would predicated upon 
two different philosophies direction 
and guidance. The co-ordinator has 
value except when works with the 
contributions others; the remnants 
student’s endeavor; the débris so- 
ciety’s mistakes; the refuse teacher’s 
trial and error. can function effec- 
tively only long brings order 
chaos through the thoughtful and studi- 
ous application his principles op- 
eration—co-ordination the controlla- 
ble elements the problem. seeks 
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identify the alloy content human 
behavior, adult and child, and con- 
struct formulae for success under- 
standing that behavior. Not content 
solve, rather help others solve, 
the problem presented today, goes 
further courageously trying devise 
new and less complex methods ap- 
proach, 

the other hand, the supervisor 
usually understood education strives 
always center his activities upon the 
locale another’s mistakes. stands 
judgment over any such situation, 
criticizing and analyzing, well aware 
his authoritative presence. stands 
command always administrative pres- 
tige which throttles far too many oc- 
casions individual student initiative and 
ethical teacher aggressiveness. solves 
problems too frequently the manner 
expert diagnostician who probes 
and tests and pronounces his verdict but 
who indifferent proffering any more 
than purely temporary prophylactic 
treatment, lacking the interest necessary 
seek further the more enduring pre- 
ventative measure. functions effec- 
tively only long has the one 
hand the worn methods solution and 
re-solution universally relied upon 
his group, and, the other hand, the 
suave self-assurance intimately related 
his administrative authority. 

summarize briefly: the co-ordina- 
tor would improve the learning and 
teaching activities through the direct 
“co-ordinative” program, characterized 
by: 

co-ordinator who brings together all 


the traces evidence valuable and 
relative solution the problem 
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(child-centered; teacher-centered; fac- 
ulty-centered; school-centered). 

Methods solution using co-ordina- 
tive technique are created the cir- 
cumstances demanding correction 
adjustment; there lack stand- 


ardized techniques and time-worn de- 
vices; wealth quickly created and 
quickly used and quickly discarded 
methods; all devised correct 
adjust situation with little 
thought filing for future 


One must inventor read well. the proverb that 
would bring home the wealth the Indies must carry out the wealth 
the Indies.” here then creative reading well creative writing. 
When the mind braced labor and invention, the page whatever 
book read becomes luminous with manifold allusion. Every sentence 


doubly significant, and the sense our author broad the 
world History and exact science reader| must learn 
laborious reading. Colleges, like manner, have their indispensable 
office—to teach elements. But they can only highly serve when they 
aim not drill but create; when they gather from far every ray 
various genius their hospitable halls and the concentrated fires set 
the hearts their youth EMERSON 


Shall There Quotas for 
Minority Groups? 


quora system, like other prac- 
tices which restrict the participation 
minority groups various areas 
social life, has been defended many 
its supporters essentially demo- 
cratic, fact the only means en- 
suring democracy those areas. Liberal 
and radical groups, the other hand, 
have strongly opposed the quota system 
and attacked its supporters prejudiced 
and even Fascistic. number recent 
incidents this country have brought 
the quota issue into the open and em- 
phasized the need for more understand- 
ing its nature and The “Dart- 
mouth case” and the “clinical psychol- 
ogy case” (in which the editor psy- 
chological journal advocated limiting 
the number Jews clinical psychol- 
ogy) are two the better known inci- 
dents, but there are other fields which 
the practice well established that 
“incidents” are not likely occur un- 
less widespread and organized opposi- 
tion forthcoming. 

Unfortunately, most the arguments 
back and forth are primarily the level 
The liberals deplore 
the use quotas and often use the label 
“Fascist” stereotype, lumping to- 
gether all types discrimination and 
discriminators. The quota supporters, 
who general want square their ac- 
tions with democratic ideals, course 
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deny any trace Fascism and insist that 
the quota system the only means 
ensuring democracy the various fields. 
many cases the attempt provide 
democratic rationale for the quota sys- 
tem merely facade which soon falls 
away reveal hostility and chauvinism 
beneath, But many other individuals 
have well-established democratic values 
and can changed shown the anti- 
democratic nature the quota system 
and presented with concrete, reasona- 
ble, democratic alternative. The present 
paper does not offer complete analysis, 
but brief preliminary attempt along 
the lines suggested. 

have data prove that discrimi- 
nation general psychological out- 
look; and large individual 
anti-Semitic, likely also anti- 
Negro, anti-foreigner, anti-intellectual, 
anti- all those characteristics and groups 
which differ from the narrow segment 
life with which identifies himself. 
However, the form which the prejudice 
takes—the particular accusations made, 
the intensity and kind emotion felt, 
the kinds restrictive suppressive 
actions taken—varies with the group and 
the general socio-economic conditions 
the moment. Because the quota 
form discrimination has been aimed 
primarily the Jews (the Negroes are 
more often entirely excluded, prejudice 
against Catholics takes more subtle 
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forms, and on), the focus this pa- 
per will them. But the problem 
general one, concern all groups 
because presents threat all groups 
and the stability our society. 


The Quota System and 
Quota Ideology 


The quota system means for se- 
lecting personnel members for given 
program, organization profession. 
The general question asked is: what se- 
lective criteria shall used basis 
for admission membership? And the 
answer the quota system is: one main 
selective criterion shall the person’s 
membership certain sociological 
group groups. Opponents the quota 
system argue that one’s group member- 
ships should have influence his 
being selected. One their main argu- 
ments old American tradition— 
that people shall judged “regardless 
race, creed color.” 

The quota ideology may, course, 
take variety forms. these, two 
major types stand out. One type quota 
system, probably the most openly chau- 
vinistic and antidemocratic, prescribes 
quotas for Jews only (or perhaps one 
two other groups) and concerned 
with quotas only fields where Jews 
are particularly numerous (that is, where 
there are 15-20% Jews, rather than their 
population proportion 4-5%). Such 
system frankly anti-Semitic: picks 
out the Jews particular “problem,” 
grasping, clannish and domineering, 
and proposes restrictive and suppres- 
sive action against the one group only. 
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This is, obviously, what meant the 
term “discrimination,” namely, that one 
group singled out need con- 
trol another, different, group. Such 
system differs only degree from the 
Nazi one. 

The fact that this system ex- 
plicitly anti-Semitic and suppressive has 
led somewhat different and more 
subtle quota ideology. this form the 
emphasis not any single group; 
rather, asserted that all groups must 
proportionally represented. The 
quota presented means pro- 
tecting the rights minorities. Thus, 
take example, the membership 
given profession should contain Jews, 
Catholics, Scotch-Irish, Italians and 
on, and the per cent each group 
the profession should the same its 
per cent the total population. This 
another way saying that one group 
should “unduly” represented, and 
thus seems highly democratic 
procedure, 

may argued that this second 
form has, practice, substantially the 
same effect the first, and that conse- 
quently the people who support the sec- 
ond form are prejudiced those who 
support the first. This, believe, would 
mistake; for recognize dif- 
ferences the democratic potentialities 
people who now hold undemocratic 
points view would accept stere- 
otype almost rigid that found 
among anti-Semites. Research has indi- 
cated that people who believe quotas 
and other segregative-excluding policies 
tend also accept more openly hostile 
opinions and attitudes about Jews and 
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other out-groups. But this relation 
means perfect, and many individuals 
who agree with the quota system are not 
anti-Semitic other standards, Cer- 
tainly many who now accept the quota 
system not see its antidemocratic im- 
plications and could convinced an- 
other, more democratic selection policy. 

The pseudo-democratic character 
the second form quota ideology de- 
scribed above may shown more clearly 
study some its assumptions, 
seems rest least the following 
beliefs. 

(1) That the particular mem- 
berships which are used set quota 
standards are the most important ones. 
The quota system does not attempt 
get representative sample groups 
the population, but only limited 
number. The groups sampled are usually 
“racial” religious groups: Jews con- 
trast Christians, Negroes vs. Cauca- 
sians, native-born vs. foreign-born, 
combinations these and few others. 
Why more important sample 
these groupings than others? Why not 
group according hair color body 
build? Why not sample various eco- 
nomic levels? Has anyone protested that 
medical schools not have representa- 
tive numbers the upper, lower and 
middle classes? Are political groupings 
less important than religious ones? 
Should clinical psychology contain pro- 


portional numbers Republicans, 
Democrats, Socialists, Prohibitionists, 
and on? 


(2) The assumption made that the 
quota-groups are relatively homogeneous 
with respect number important 
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(“There may few 
exceptions, but general Jews are pretty 
much alike.”) Jews are often regarded 
socially offensive: their manners are 
bad, they are too verbal, they tend 
overdress sloppy, they lack the 
niceties conventional social adjust- 
ment, they are too uninhibited the 
expression sensual and pleasure-seek- 
ing desires, and on. Economically, 
said, Jews have oneness purpose, 
greed, ability get around the 
spirit the law while more less 
obeying the letter the law, that 
characteristic and that distinguishes them 
from other groups. Furthermore, the 
accusations continue, Jews professional 
fields like psychology are too theoretical, 
too intellectual, too much taken with 
radical ideas like psychoanalysis and 
Marxism, and they have intellectual 
energy and determination that puts non- 
Jews disadvantage. Jews are also 
regarded ambitious, driving, willing 
anything get the top, whether 
business professional life any 
other competitive situation, Such stereo- 
typed imagery “the Jew” almost 
universal accompaniment the quota 
ideology; general, people have some 
such simplified stereotype about all 
groups against whom they are preju- 
diced. recognize that there are great 
individual differences within group 
unable talk about “the Jew,” 
“the Negro,” “the Catholic,” what- 
ever. interesting note that “the 
Jew” regarded having different 
characteristics different people. One 
stresses his bad manners, another his 
money-mindedness, and third has been 
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impressed “Jewish exploitiveness.” 
Also, the stereotype one person often 
contains contradictory elements; thus, 
Jews may once regarded over- 
dressed and sloppy, capitalists and 
communists, too assimilative and too 
clannish, bearded rabbis and atheistic 
radicals. response the accusation 
that has stereotype and over- 
generalizing, the quota supporter usu- 
ally comes back with the cliché, “Don’t 
misunderstand me, some best 
friends, “Of course don’t want 
prejudiced, and Negroes have their 
rights, but, “Naturally there are 
good Jews and bad ones. But the 
“some best friends” idea based 
essentially the assumption that there 
are “two types” Jews, and unfortu- 
nately the “bad” type the great 
majority, that general Jews are 
pretty much alike. Therefore any in- 
dividual Jew probably the “bad” type 
and considered until proves him- 
self otherwise. The “tolerance” peo- 
ple with this conception lies their 
allowing that Jew can, tries hard 
enough, prove himself the 
type, that is, not significantly 
different from the narrowly defined “ac- 
ceptable” pattern virtues. (But, 
may added parenthetically, they usu- 
ally also feel that “no matter how as- 
similated seems, there always some- 
thing basically Jewish 

important carefully evaluate 
the difference between the American 
and Nazi forms prejudice. 
ideological level the main differences 
are that the Americans allow that there 
are some “good Jews,” matter how 
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their number, while the Nazis de- 
nied them even this possibility de- 
velopment; from this 
stereotype follows difference the 
form anti-Semitism: the Americans 
favor quotas prevent the admission 
too many “bad” Jews, while the Nazis 
could admit Jews and were impelled 
policy extermination. This not 
say, course, that the difference 
stereotype caused the difference ac- 
tion; both, undoubtedly, have similar 
economic nature. But the differences 
exist, and are important factors deter- 
mining the kinds social pressures that 
will eliminate discriminatory action. 
While quota attitudes are potentially 
Fascist, many the people who have 
such attitudes are not. Also, such atti- 
tudes have already become traditional- 
ized and imbedded many American 
institutions (medical schools, resorts, 
neighborhoods, etc.), that mere pas- 
sive conformity the milieu favors their 
acceptance. oppose these attitudes, 
and all people who have them, 
“Fascist” and “Nazi,” labeling tech- 
nique which will seldom successful 
and may often alienate people who 
would receptive democratization 
other methods, would seem more 
fruitful demonstrate that some the 
people who have these attitudes are 
clearly Fascist and that the quota system 
restricting measures) antidemocratic, 
and show more concretely how all 
groups can freely participate satis- 
fying and democratic manner. 

(3) third assumption the quota 
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ideology that the Jews (and other 
quota-restricted groups) are 
neous their material interests, that 
there are more than few given 
field they will tend organize and 
dominate exploit the whole field. This 
exploitation thought take one 
both two forms. One accusation 
that Jewish professionals businessmen 
stick together and advance their own in- 
terests the disadvantage the non- 
Jewish competitors. Thus, “if you let 
few Jews into organization the first 
thing you know they have gotten their 
relatives and friends and one else has 
chance.” The second form control, 
business men professionals their 
clients. “Jews naturally prefer deal 
with Jews.” Usually people who have 
this opinion have also the attitude that 
they themselves prefer deal with “one 
own group.” Their “own group” 
may defined “whites” “Chris- 
tians” “Protestants” “native- 
born”; the definition may shift- 
ing one: when the “Jap menace” in- 
volved they want protect the 
“whites,” but among the latter group 
they come make many religious, 
regional, educational, economic and 
other exclusions that small seg- 
ment the total white population 
left. The idea that Jews are clannish, 
organized and exploitive turns out 
general one, namely, that everyone 
this way. Quotas, therefore, are the best 
adjustment this universal phenome- 
non group loyalty: the Jewish 
doctors can treat the Jewish the 
population, and similarly for all other 
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groups. group interaction this 
way eliminated, and each group remains 
pure and “in its place”; the assumption 
homogeneity this way institu- 
tionalized and objectified. 


Arguments Against the Quota System 


Anyone who has been involved 
intense discussion the quota system— 
and most discussions this and similar 
topics are how difficult 
change the other person’s ideas 
any direction, and how emotionally 
tinged are the attitudes almost every- 
one, quota supporter and opposer alike. 
Perhaps the most useless kind argu- 
ment the one based “facts”; for ex- 
ample, facts showing that there are less 
than proportional number Jews 
certain industry profession, that 
Jews have contributed great musicians 
and artists, and on. Then there the 
“moral” argument which holds that anti- 
Semitism un-Christian and un-Ameri- 
can; this argument, while probably has 
some effect certain sections the 
population inhibiting more obvious 
and aggressive forms discrimination, 
probably not effective eliminat- 
ing the stereotyped imagery and the 
segregation-quota ways thinking that 
are common. Also, many the peo- 
ple who have attitudes and beliefs that 
are hostile and discriminatory not 
consider themselves “prejudiced”; these 
people remain untouched general ab- 
stract arguments which merely label 
anti-Semitism un-Christian Fascist 
because they not for one moment 
think that they themselves are being 
discussed. Indeed, many who favor 
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quotas and restrictive covenants are quite 
strongly opposed the lunatic fringe 
American Fascists like Gerald Smith and 
the Silver Shirts. some cases this 
hypocrisy, but others indicates 
latent democratic trend that may 
strengthened psychologically ap- 
propriate approach. Such approach 
would involve not only factual, moral 
and ideological arguments but also 
attempt give the individual better 
understanding himself and the role 
that his prejudice plays his psycho- 
logical functioning. Most people get 
emotional discussing these problems 
because their attitudes toward minority 
groups are their 
ties. Why some people use the so- 
called “scapegoat mechanism” while 
others not? Why will some employ- 
ers refuse hire Jews Negroes even 
their material advantage? Why will 
some workers, but not others, refuse 
work with Negroes allow Negroes 
into their union when this only creates 
surplus labor market that must ulti- 
mately undermine their union? Un- 
doubtedly the problem largely socio- 
economic one, and function the total 
social organization. But must em- 
phasized that there also psychologi- 
cal aspect, aspect that assumes special 
importance when comes influencing 
individuals support oppose various 
social institutions and movements. Just 
organized discrimination takes place, 
and has function within, broad so- 
cietal organization, also the discrimi- 
natory attitudes and acts individual 
have function within the individual 


personality organization. many cases 
necessary modify directly that 
personality organization order 
change the individual’s social attitudes, 
This does not mean that quota sup- 
porters are necessarily “abnormal,” nor 
that deep psychological treatment 
mass scale the way cure our social 
does mean that when one wishes 
induce individuals support certain 
legislation social groups social 
movements, one must understand what 
them that prevents them from 
being receptive certain ideas, and one 
must attempt overcome these inner 


psychological obstacles. 


not the purpose this article 
delve into the deeper psychological 
sources quota attitudes. Rather, our 
attempt discuss the nature the 
quota ideology, some its assumptions, 
opposing arguments, and the democratic 
alternative quotas. have also 
pointed out that attempts change dis- 
criminatory attitudes can made one 
more various levels: factual, moral, 
ideological, deeper psychological, and 
others. “ideological” meant at- 
tack the ideology itself, through 
analysis its assumptions, logic and 
effects. The body this article is, then, 
level. have considered far the na- 
ture and assumptions quota ideology 
and may now turn counter arguments 
regarding these assumptions. 

(1) The psychological heterogeneity 
each sociological grouping. There 
very strong tendency toward stereo- 
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type, that is, toward oversimplified, 
homogenized conception, the social 
outlook everyone. Rare the person 
who has not some time been surprised 
another’s behavior and wondered 
whether the other was really Catholic 
executive. Often the circumstances 
our lives the narrowness our view- 
points prevent from coming into con- 
tact with members groups whom 
suspect for one reason another. The 
less contact have, course, the more 
able are build stereotyped 
image representing that group our 
thinking. But can least try keep 
mind much possible the diversity 
within all groups. 

Undoubtedly certain patterns in- 
terest, ability and personality are more 
common some groups than others. 
However, similar patterns are found 
some extent all groups, and there are 
many patterns found any one 
group. For example, there may 
larger per cent Jewish than non- 
Jewish clinical psychologists who are 
introspective, theoretical, liberal and psy- 
but certainly not all nor 
even majority Jews have these char- 
acteristics, and they constitute only 
minority the total number clinical 
psychologists who have the same charac- 
teristics. one wishes limit the num- 
ber clinicians with these traits, there- 
fore, had better watch his non-Jews 
just carefully. 

undeniable fact—and indeed 
should regarded socially valuable 
—that cultural channeling occurs, that 
say, that ethnic groups differ the 
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activities they value and emphasize. 
Such cultural channeling produced 
historically developed trends within the 
culture and the socio-economic forces 
impinging from surrounding groups and 
cultures any given time. there 
relatively free interaction among all the 
ethnic groups co-existing within single 
society such the United States, the 
channeling any one group tends be- 
come progressively less narrow. This 
does not necessarily indicate that they 
will should merge and fuse. Cultural 
diversity within single society 
democratic concept great importance; 
corresponds, the sociological level, 
the psychological concept individ- 
ual autonomy and identity within the 
group. The free interaction groups 
essential the free interaction in- 
dividuals. The lack free group inter- 
action this country has inhibited group 
spontaneity and creativity and has pro- 
duced narrower group channeling than 
would otherwise have taken place. one 
wishes broaden the interests and ac- 
tivities group groups, the best 
way doing this not quotas, which 
are essentially restrictive and inhibitory, 
but creating atmosphere stimu- 
lation and full participation such that 
each group maximally influenced 
neighboring ones. 

(2) Each grouping also 
contains outlook and interest. 
The general types conflict characteris- 
tic the society whole tend 
reflected the contained major group- 
ings, Within the Jewish group, for in- 
stance, there are the same economic, 
religious, political and other conflicts 
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the Protestants Democrats. Within 
each group there are those who empha- 
size clannishness, group loyalty and 
group advancement the expense 
other groups. There are others whose 
parents attempted give them sense 
group-membership but who “leave the 
group” and have feeling belong- 
ingness; thus, there are Jewish liberals 
and radicals who consider themselves 
“citizens the world.” Still others have 
developed strong sense antagonism 
some the groups, membership 
which they “inherited” from their par- 
ents; for example, some Jews become 
Christian Scientists, and others become 
super-American conventionalists who be- 
lieve that the main cause anti-Semi- 
tism the fact that most Jews are bad, 
and that therefore the only cure for anti- 
Semitism the liquidation the Jews 
assimilation. All these and other 
trends are found all the major 
American sociological groupings. Yet 
there tendency for each group re- 
gard itself particularly subject in- 
ternal dissension and conflict, and 
envy other groups for their “solidarity.” 
(It interesting that the same phenome- 
non given two such different names: 
when group cohesiveness admired 
called “solidarity,” but when objected 
called “clannishness.”) Conserva- 
tive Jews tend dislike radicals gen- 
erally, but they often have special hate 
for Jewish radicals, whom they blame 
for “creating anti-Semitism.” Radical 
Jews, the other hand, wanting 
eliminate capitalism 
classes, are just willing fight Jew- 
ish capitalists any other capitalists. 
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There are number Jewish groups 
attempting fight anti-Semitism whose 
efforts suffer greatly because their 
ideological differences and conflicts. The 
same true for Catholics, trade unions, 
business men, and others. 

The universality intra-group con- 
flict important argument against 
the thesis that “Jews are clannish that 
you let few they’ll soon bring 
more, and before you know they will 
control.” some cases, undoubt- 
edly, the admission small number 
Jews field has resulted large- 
scale “migration” others, However, 
there are probably just many cases 
which Jews have excluded other Jews; 
interesting that spite all the 
talk, there almost statistical data 
such points. There are, for example, 
department stores owned Jews who 
exclude other Jews from employment. 
When large-scale migration occurs, 
region neighborhood, the main cause 
mand (for the profession neighbor- 
hood) because previous discrimina- 
tion rather than intrinsic Jewish clan- 
Thus, university which has 
restrictions about hiring Jews likely 
get unusually large number 
Jewish faculty members (perhaps 15- 
20% instead the “correct” 5%) sim- 
ply because there are few other 
university possibilities. 
Similarly with neighborhoods: new Jew- 
ish districts are often formed cities 
kind “mass phenomenon” partly 
because tendency groups toward 
cohesiveness (which not necessarily 
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clannishness) but mostly because dis- 
crimination has forced Jews into slum 
areas which are overcrowded, that 
when opportunity presents itself for 
migration there are usually many who 
are ready for it. 

Something should said here about 
the accusation that Jewish clannishness 
often leads Jewish “control.” What 
does mean say that certain group 
business? For most people who are in- 
terested demonstrating that the Jews 
control various enterprises sufficient 
show that one few large 
per cent Jews are top positions. 
But how this different its social 
effects from those cases which Jews 
are present? the employees get lower 
wages? the product the business 
inferior too costly? the Jewish 
members the enterprise band together 
and somehow dominate the non-Jewish 
ones, they get more out than 
non-Jews similar positions? Are the 
Jewish members less capable than the 
others? Are businesses containing Jews 
leadership positions run different 
ways than other businesses? The gen- 
eral answer these questions un- 
doubtedly negative. But the important 
point that people who make accusa- 
tions about “Jewish exploitiveness and 
control” not consider necessary 
ask, let alone answer these questions. 
therefore unnecessary for them 
make any specific investigations; the 
mere fact that Jews have important posi- 
tions is, for them, adequate proof that 
Jews are “in control.” 

Many well-meaning people who want 
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fight anti-Semitism use their main 
argument facts showing that Jews are 
not unduly represented our main eco- 
political Thus, one 
often reads statistics showing that “there 
only one Jew the entire State De- 
partment staff,” “less than 
the large banking firms this country 
are controlled Jews.” Such argu- 
ments, though well intended, are based 
all the assumptions quota ideology 
and serve rather directly foster such 
thinking. They assume, among other 
things, that right have only 
limited number Jews, that people can 
relax because, after all, there are not 
“too many Jews” Washington 
the banks, that the presence numerous 
Jews would signify Jewish control, and 
on. 

(3) corollary the fact that 
groups are heterogeneous characteris- 
tics, outlook and interests the fact that 
each individual has multiple group 
memberships. might speak here 
the sociological heterogeneity the in- 
dividual. Two people may different 
with regard one type grouping, for 
example, Jew and Protestant differ 
when groupings are made religious 
sense; but this does not make them cate- 
gorically different, for they may have 
many other group memberships com- 
mon: they may both mechanics 
occupational grouping, lower middle 
class economic grouping, Republican 
political grouping, high school gradu- 
ates educational grouping, and on. 
Which more important: the single dif- 
ference religious group membership 
the many other common member- 
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ships? The answer would seem 
that depends the individual case. 
But this just the crucial point: de- 
pends the individual case. And 
precisely individual characteristics, rather 
than single group memberships, which 
are the most important criteria for judg- 
ment and selection individuals. one 
accepts this point cannot also accept 
the quota system “assure democratic 
representation all minority groups and 
protect their rights.” 

The first question raised is: What 
mean the term “minority group” 
and what the “majority”? first 
thought the distinction appears 
numerical one: the minorities are the 
small, secondary groups the society 
and the majority the main section 
the population. But this distinction turns 
out inadequate closer examina- 
tion. many areas the so-called minority 
numerically the largest group. Thus, 
some sections the South the Negroes 
are majority the population; the 
Republicans, who would hardly like 
called minority group, neverthe- 
less seem have this status the 
South; Oklahomans have state their 
own, yet places like California they 
definitely have minority group status. 
The wording the last sentence sug- 
gests the answer: what call minor- 
ity group not much question 
numbers question status. would 
more accurate talk about dominant 
and subordinate groups and attempt 
understand the conditions under which 
group acquires subordinate position 
relation surrounding groups. Such 
approach dynamic rather than 
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static; conceives the “minority 
problem” ever changing process 
group interaction. also permits the 
formulation democratic ideal: 
rather than the Fascist-feudal conception 
the liquidation some groups and 
the crystallizing the remaining groups 
authoritarian, dominance-subordi- 
nation framework, the democratic con- 
ception would involve process 
equalitarian group interaction which 
power relations and the striving for 

Restating the so-called minority prob- 
lem terms group interaction raises 
second question: Which are the minor- 
ity groups and what the majority? The 
usual answer this question that the 
minorities are certain “racial and reli- 
gious groups” such Jews, Negroes, 
Japanese-Americans, Catholics, and 
on, and that the majority “the rest 
the population.” But this distinction 
seems inadequate. Modern social science, 
especially anthropology, has shown that 
the term “race” extremely limited 
scientific concept and even more harm- 
ful central idea one’s thinking 
about social interaction. Its hereditarian 
emphasis implies that membership 
given race-group far more important 
than membership any other group 
and also that the (assumed) hereditary 
unity all members the race-group 
will result high degree psycho- 
logical homogeneity well. addition 
the fallacies intrinsic the concept 
race there also the fact that most so- 
called minority groups are not racial en- 
tities any physical criterion: among 
the non-racial minorities are Jews, Mexi- 
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cans, various European groups and prob- 
ably majority the Negroes this 
country (the last being racially impuri- 
fied white ancestors). Jews are often 
called religious minority, yet religion 
may play only small part the anti- 
Semitism many people, and Jews are 
accused much being atheistic 
being religious. 

Actually, any sociological group can 
become minority, that is, subordi- 
nated group, under appropriate condi- 
tions. certain areas, for example, the 
Japanese-Americans have suffered from 
extreme suppression while other areas 
they have been able participate 
relatively democratic manner, would 
extremely valuable understand the 
causes these area differences. They 
would undoubtedly related the 
psychological, social and economic con- 
ditions prevailing each area. But 
group need not easily distinguished 
color become subordinated; the 
same people who reject foreigners 
the grounds Americanism tend also 
reject large sections the American 
population. Thus, the same Southerners 
who suppress Negroes their regional 
area are turn subordinated nationally. 
The Oklahomans are rejected Cali- 
fornia the same Californians who 
voted for Roosevelt and applauded the 
nominating speech Oklahoma’s Gov- 
ernor Kerr the last Democratic con- 
vention, There are many places where 
trade unions are clearly minority groups. 
publican, and many fashionable neigh- 
borhoods the East West better 
not register Democrat. each 
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case the group question has minority 
status the sense that there are domi- 
nant group pressures opposing, limiting 
and restricting it. Such pressures from 
above take various forms: one cannot 
join clubs, one finds certain jobs unavail- 
able, and on. short, one handi- 
capped because membership given 
group; that group “minority.” 

The above reasoning prevents any 
Since each person belongs many 
groups—is sociologically heterogeneous 
—everyone potentially minority 
member, given place and time one 
may belong groups minority 
status; then majority member; 
but long there the sociological 
possibility dominance-subordination 
relations between groups one has any 
guarantee safety. Furthermore, al- 
most everyone limited his freedom 
movement long authoritarian 
group relations exist; the Oklahoman, 
even though Protestant White 
American, had better not move East 
West, and the Republican had better not 
move South. Furthermore, majority 
coalition, since includes wide 
variety non-minority groups. 

Returning now the issue that quota 
systems attempt protect the rights 
all minorities, find this attempt not 
fair the quota setup would have make 
quite list sociological groupings, 
find the per cent each group the 
total population, and through 
rather complex statistical analysis ap- 
plicants order ensure numerically 
proportionate representation each 
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grouping. would important not 
only prevent too many Jews from en- 
tering certain occupations but also 
make sure that enough Jews were rep- 
resented others, and similarly for all 
other groups. Since the size the vari- 
ous groups undoubtedly changes with 
the years, the task rechecking the size 
each group would about difficult 
taking the national census. The selec- 
tion problem further complicated 
the fact that each person belongs more 
than one group; applicant might 
Protestant, Democrat, etc., and the quota 
would allow another Protestant but not 
another Democrat, thus preventing the 
admission this applicant. Undoubt- 
edly many group conflicts would gen- 
erated the process deciding which 
groups ought specifically repre- 
sented? Should all shades political 
opinion represented? What about re- 
ligious groupings? Should there pro- 
portional representation rich and poor, 
since economic groupings have some psy- 
chological significance? Should the Prot- 
estant sects separately quota-ed? 
Should Christians regarded single 
group should Catholics and other non- 
Protestants have their own quotas? 
terms “protecting minority groups” 
all these distinctions have real impor- 
tance, since the specific groups men- 
tioned have all suffered minority status 
some time place. 

(4) The above counterarguments— 
the heterogeneity each sociological 
grouping with respect characteristics, 
interests, outlook and solidarity; the 
heterogeneity each individual’s group 
memberships; the conception minority 
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group subordinate group—have been 
directed the arguments and assump- 
tions the quota ideology, and have 
assumed sincere attempt being demo- 
cratic the part the quota supporter. 
should pointed out, however, that 
most people who support quotas 
not “to ensure democratic representa- 
tion” but primarily /imit the number 
Jews Negroes others certain 
occupations and other areas social life, 
For these people the quota pseudo- 
democratic instrument which has 
clearly anti-democratic effect; they wish 
lower the number Jews the 
medical schools, for example, but they 
are totally uninterested the fact that 
Jews are inadequately represented cer- 
tain businesses and professions. Most 
quota supporters regard the quota 
having primarily limiting rather than 
equalizing function; also, the attitude 
favoring quotas for Jews correlated 
with other attitudes favoring exclusion, 
segregation and restriction Jews and 
other minorities. Therefore, the quota 
supporter who does not wish consider 
himself prejudiced, nor actually 
so, must aware that bad com- 
pany and that the problem ensuring 
democratic representation not solved 
setting ceilings the number 
people from only few groups the 
selection applicants. 

The biggest 
minority groups this country not 
the prevention overcrowding few 
activities; the biggest problem how 
stimulate and develop the highest pos- 
sible level constructive participation 
all groups all areas life. The 
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war has shown that many groups, such 
Negroes, women, “poor whites” and 
others, can make much greater con- 
tribution national industrial produc- 
tion and social well-being than was previ- 
ously imagined many; this contribu- 
tion was possible because organized, 
concerted attempt was made develop 
skills and encourage participation. Such 
trends can speeded greater em- 
phasis placed encouragement 
rather than restriction, total participa- 
tion rather than separation and division, 
social and economic abundance rather 
than scarcity and limitation, getting 
more people with better training rather 
than getting fewer people with certain 
group memberships. Let worry, for 
change, because there are too many Ne- 
gro janitors and bootblacks, too many 
Jewish peddlers and poor merchants, 
too few doctors and trained political 
scientists and good educators and uni- 
versity Let think how 
get more people into these socially con- 
structive activities and more machines 
the unattractive but socially neces- 
sary activities. Let remember that 
group separations and restrictions breed 
group conflicts, but the common par- 
ticipation all groups helps develop 
one the greatest ethical conceptions 
our civilization: the sense the 
brotherhood and unity all humanity. 

(5) The quota argument, carried 
its logical extreme, must ultimately re- 
sult breakdown relevant selective 
criteria. The very existence quotas im- 
plies inability select personnel 
the basis the psychological abilities 
and interests required the job. For 
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example, employer administrator 
obliged take certain percentage 
Protestants and Catholics, may find 
himself taking person who, according 
tests and other indications, likely 
inferior; but this applicant must 
accepted because Protestant and 
the administrator already has “enough” 
Catholics. concrete illustration the 
practice most Eastern medical and 
dental schools taking only small per 
cent Jewish applicants and many 
cases Negro applicants—if any are 
naive enough apply. The result 
that only the best Jewish applicants get 
(“best” according selective criteria 
which the administrators consider valid), 
and many non-Jewish students who have 
poor record are accepted simply be- 
cause the Jewish quota was filled and 
the less-than-superior Jewish students 
were excluded. The quota supporter may 
answer that medicine has been doing 
this for long time and seems neverthe- 
less getting along well. This an- 
swer assumes that there are adequate 
selective criteria; for good selection 
were possible then the acceptance the 
more qualified applicants would have 
raised the scientific and therapeutic level 
American medicine. the medical 
schools have faith their selective 
procedures, then why they put such 
emphasis them when quotas are not 
mentioned? And what justification 
there for excluding large numbers 
qualified applicants when there is, and 
always has been, such shortage doc- 
tors and medical research this coun- 
try? 

One argument used quota sup- 
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porters that Jews have certain charac- 
teristics which are undesirable profes- 
sionally. They have, said, certain 
socially offensive traits, they are too 
radical, they represent narrow 
theoretical point view each field. 
our opinion well-controlled study 
these characteristics all applicants 
for professional training would show 
that the Jewish group differs but little 
from the other groups, and furthermore 
that the kinds difference remain still 
able. However, the administrators can 
agree classification desirable and 
undesirable traits used partial 
selective criteria (in addition criteria 
ability the professional work) 
they ought then select directly 
terms those criteria, without the addi- 
tional need for quota system. Jews 
—be “some Jews” “all Jews” 
“most Jews,” and the usual generaliza- 
tions not make this distinction—have 
unusually large number the faults, 
they will weeded out accordingly. 
But each individual will accepted 
rejected terms his specific psycho- 
logical characteristics and not simply be- 
cause belongs given group. This 
after all, old American maxim, 
the core our democratic tradition and 
still struggling fully realized: 
Judge man what and not 
where comes from (or what 
groups belongs to). is, one 
sense, question rejecting characteris- 
tics rejecting people. The quota sys- 
tem rejection people, total ex- 
clusion basis such that the individual 
cannot “improve” himself and sur- 
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mount the obstacle. selective system 
terms characteristics directly related 
ability succeed the profession 
other activity democratic the sense 
that defines goal for which every 
individual can strive and gives each 
individual the security knowing that 
his success failure depends his 
own ability and effort. 

sometimes happens that, when 
there are quotas other obstacles, 
unusually large number Jews en- 
ter particular field. “unusually 
large” meant that 15-20% the 
members are Jewish. the profession 
occupation considered admirable, 
then everyone will want understand 
what that enables some people 
unusually good it, and why that 
Jews are better than other groups; 
this understanding might then serve 
basis for enabling more people from 
all groups more successful this 
field. 

The use explicit selective criteria 
answers another argument for the quota 
system, namely, the argument which 
asserts that disproportionately large 
number Jews given field indi- 
cates “Jewish control” that field. The 
only way any group can control profes- 
sion, for example, control the ad- 
mission new members and domi- 
nate the activities other members 
that group. Quota supporters seem 
saying, “The Jews are likely con- 
trol us, and don’t want this; there- 
fore must control the Jews.” 
clear, however, that Jewish control does 
not depend numerical superiority, 
since there are fields which there 
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are anywhere near 50% Jews. The myth 
“Jewish control” has already been 
discussed above; the rare case which 
Jews band together are general 
caused previously established conflict 
and discrimination against them. But the 
essential weakness this quota argu- 
ment that opposes control Jews 
another group. they say: 
“Somebody has top, and 
better us.” Certainly practice the 
quota system has the main effect 
maintaining precariously established 
status quo. But such methods control 
are far from the democratic tradition, 
which would say: “No group should 
control; therefore will set ade- 
quate selective procedures and adminis- 
trative procedures such that the role 
each individual this field will de- 
termined his ability and effort.” 
have, then, system equalitarian in- 
teraction substituted for one authori- 
tarian control, 

(6) Another argument used quota 
supporters that “public acceptance 
profession endangered its having 
too many members any one group 
(race).” The exaggeration 
Semitism (and other anti’s) the popu- 
lation frequent sign prejudice 
the individual, especially when uses 
this exaggerated hostility others 
rationalization for his own discrimina- 
tory views. Thus, one popular statement 
that “quotas and other restrictions 
only protect the Jews because the public 
would never stand for having too many 
Jewish doctors.” Or: “Of course 
not prejudiced but I’d rather 
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Christian (or Protestant Catholic 
Republican white American 
whatever) doctor than Jewish one; 
but that’s only natural, because everyone 
would rather someone his own 
race (or religion whatever).” good 
example here the woman who said 
she was not exactly against it, but she 
did think was mistake have al- 
lowed the Japanese return 
fornia soon, because there such 
strong and widespread anger against 
them that there might violence, and 
the best way to- prevent this pre- 
vent the Japanese from returning. 
matter fact, most the people her 
neighborhood were not opposed the 
return the Japanese (as shown 
several incidents involving attempted 
exclusion). She had created her own 
mind the belief that others were angry 
that she would not have admit, 
even herself, her own fear and anger; 
she could also support 
which she realized was undemocratic 
the grounds that “everybody” wanted 
it. often happens that people who are 
prejudiced project their anger and fear 
onto others; they can then feel that they 
themselves are democratic and kind, but 
the public does not like certain groups, 
then the interests harmony those 
groups must “unfortunately” suffer cer- 
tain hardships. How can tell that 
these people are actually prejudiced 
themselves? One sign the fact that 
they often have narrow, stereotyped 
idea that the Japanese are vicious, sneaky, 
not-to-be-trusted, that the Negroes 
(whom they regard mistreated but 
with whom they want nothing do) 
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are dirty, lazy, perhaps bad environ- 
ment “but after all, they don’t seem 
much improve themselves—it’s 
just white agitators who raise all this 
fuss about full equality.” “Don’t mis- 
understand me, don’t have anything 
against them, but that’s just the way 
they are.” 

People with such opinions what 
Negroes Japanese others are like, 
and with such attitudes about how they 
should dealt with, must shown 
number things. For one thing, they 
must come realize—and this 
easy matter—that the feelings they put 
into the general public are actually their 
own feelings. Also, that their stereotype 
ideas about “the Jap,” “the Negro,” 
“the” member various groups, are 
over-generalized, oversimplified and 
indicative undemocratic way 
thinking about groups and society, (It 
has often been overlooked that people 
who have stereotypes about one group 
almost always have stereotypes about 
most groups; general way 
thinking that must changed.) The 
desire these people democratic 
many cases, though certainly not 
always, sincere one, one that makes 
them capable becoming more demo- 
cratic their outlook; but psychologi- 
cally appropriate techniques must 
used, and this involves understand- 
ing their inner conflicts. They must 
come realize that the suppression 
any group antidemocratic whether 
done another small minority 
large part the population. for 
this and other democratic principles that 
the Allies are attempting change the 


large majority the German and Japa- 
nese peoples; there are undoubtedly 
sections the United States requiring 
similar change. 

Similar principles are involved the 
question public acceptance profes- 
sions containing much 25% Jews 
rather than 5%. While many quota peo- 
ple exaggerate the amount general 
resentment against Jews—no one hesi- 
tates use the Wassermann test because 
Wassermann was Jew, nor op- 
erated the best surgeon matter 
what his group memberships—undoubt- 
edly there considerable prejudice 
both individual and organized 
level. This raises the question: What 
should profession business or- 
ganization about it? One answer 
give this section public opin- 
ion and consequently guilty 
lowering the standards the profession 
and injustice number unfairly 
restricted groups. Anyone advocating 
such course must suspected de- 
siring himself, whether admits 
not; our own desires tend influence 
our selection the sections public 
opinion which are swayed. Cer- 
tainly there are other sections public 
opinion which are strongly against 
quotas—as the president Dartmouth 
and the editor psychological journal, 
among others, discovered—and large 
“middle section” that would oppose 
quotas should they ever become large 
public issue. The quota issue must 
understood and decided upon entirely 
terms its broader social effects, its 
effects the profession organization 
involved, and the democratic principles 
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Democratic Answer 


Although most bigotry has nothing 
with the way minority group mem- 
bers behave—the true bigot against 
them matter what they do—and al- 
though most support quota system 
springs from prejudice the common 
garden variety, there doubt that 
many professor administrator with 
the best will and the habit ap- 
proaching social problems rationally has 
asked himself what about his stu- 
dents workers minority group 

must clear that discriminatory 
attitudes toward Jews are but one expres- 
sion more general chauvinism which 
embraces similar attitudes toward vari- 
ous groups. However, when the quota 
system applied the academic and 
professional fields, seems that Jews are 
its main objects the present time, For 
the moment, therefore, let consider 
the problem primarily Jewish one, 
with the understanding that with chang- 
ing circumstances could become any- 
body’s problem. 

One way which this problem pre- 
sents itself—to man only ordinary 
tolerance and breadth view—is the 
following. The chances are that there are 
some kinds personality characteristics 
tendencies that annoy him, and that 
there are some ideas modes ap- 
proach that strongly opposes. And 
because Jews exhibit many kinds 
personality traits other people and 
adopt all the different kinds ideas 
that are current, while creating addi- 
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tional ones themselves, this man ordi- 
nary tolerance almost bound find 
least one Jew who represents, perhaps, 
particularly vivid way, the thing 
that dislikes. Now, there certainly 
way legislate with respect likes 
and dislikes, and one called upon 
like any particular Jew any particu- 
lar traits whether they are commonly 
found Jews not. would insist 
upon the distinction between liking traits 
and liking groups people, and empha- 
size that one can, and probably should, 
reject some kinds behavior and some 
kinds ideas, even when they are found 
lots Jews members other 
groups, without being prejudiced. There 
are some people who find difficult 
object disagreeable unacceptable 
behavior counter wrong-headed 
ideas the part Jews for fear be- 
ing accused intolerance. And, 
course, the Jew who finds certain as- 
pects his behavior objected to, even 
though rational grounds, likely 
regard himself victim anti-Semi- 
tism. Indeed, the ability person, Jew 
non-Jew, rise such occasion 
able operate the level traits and 
ideas, rather than the level in- 
group out-group stereotypes. 

person has acquired the habit 
viewing behavior terms traits and 
refuses generalize carelessly 
about groups, unlikely indulge 
any dangerous bigotry. And may 
dislike what finds most the 
minority group members knows, 
long recognizes that this 
reason for interfering with their civil 
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rights equal opportunities. How dif- 
ficult for person meet these 
requirements seems depend upon 
what are the bases for his preferences 
and values. his standards are rigid 
and narrow, will naturally find many 
people who offend them, If, often 
the case, his annoyance with given 
personality characteristic tendency 
based the fact that has barely got 
over barely inhibiting himself, 
particularly liable misjudge and 
wish punish their presence oth- 
ers. still has right his opinions, 
sure, but should not complain 
point their neurotic sources and 
harmful effects. Many strongly held 
values not have such irrational 
sources, but are simply the products 
growing within culture; and one’s 
values have this basis only—being free 
from neurotic conflict—then can ad- 
here them strictly and enthusi- 
astically pleases without demand- 
ing that everyone likewise. However, 
infinite flexibility, the sense that every- 
thing acceptable, not called for 
either, for even after person has 
learned about the psychological and cul- 
tural sources of—or, one might better 
say, limitations upon—his values, still 
has make judgments and take stands 
terms his personal approval dis- 
approval. All that can asked that 
like much possible what people 
do, that permit even more, and that 
when comes something totally un- 
acceptable against the values, the 
ideas, the traits and not against 
groups, 

What are some characteristics which 
maturely tolerant person can consider 
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unacceptable? can leave aside things 
that are punishable law and things 
which directly threaten the existence 
one’s culture and confine ourselves the 
area everyday social behavior. This 
mainly where the rub comes “race 
relations.” One way approach this 
difficult question ask what are the 
tendencies one would change anybody 
with whom has deal, stu- 
dent, employee, colleague, child, client 
patient. Education, mental hygiene 
and psychotherapy usually proceed ac- 
cording some notions what de- 
sirable and what undesirable, and practi- 
tioners these fields 
capable being irked the undesira- 
ble. For example, hardly anybody our 
culture can look with equanimity upon 
the more manifest expressions per- 
sonal defensiveness those with whom 
has close contact. Over-compensatory 
assertiveness, verbal sartorial exhibi- 
tionism, social imperceptiveness, oppor- 
tunistic ingratiation, proud withdrawal 
and the like can called undesirable 
the ground that they express the un- 
happiness the person who exhibits 
them and against his well-being. 
see this find these traits more toler- 
able, but one can still wish that did 
not have put with them. 

Jewish students and applicants 
exhibit more the above-mentioned 
“unacceptable” characteristics the 
average than random sample other 
students? Perhaps they do. This 
question which little correct infor- 
mation available—in spite wide- 
spread beliefs one way the other—but 
since the traits described are the usual 
reactions the feelings insecurity 
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and not belonging, not unlikely that 
among the students large university 
whose placement the professor ad- 
ministrator worries about, there will 
liberal sprinkling Jews. reduce 
the size his problem reducing the 
number Jews his curriculum might 
seem him reasonable way out, and 
the only other method solution 
can think that chosen Hitler, 
the idea simply restricting Jews might 
seem him downright virtuous. But 
there one other thing about 
behavior that really unsuitable, and 
that change it. And since, 
know, the unsuitable behavior springs 
large part from insecurity, the most 
effective means change would 
reduce the insecurity—by such devices 
removing all quota systems every- 
where, common enough experi- 
ence observe the young, diamond-in- 
the-rough, intellectual Jew enter the uni- 
versity the graduate school with 
chip his shoulder, set dis- 
criminated against, and then when 
finds his environment more less ac- 
cepting, settle quickly into 
modes behavior. Some not 
course. Whereas much behavior de- 
termined the social situation which 
one living the time, other patterns 
come from sources deep the person- 
ality and are stubbornly resistant 
change. Jews this respect are too much 
like other people. The man ordinary 
tolerance, after doing something 
change the situation, being the 
opinion that the situation generally 
favorable the approved behavior, 
notes the frequent persistence the 
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patterns decries and wonders there 
may not something “basically Jew- 
ish” there after all. This can trou- 
blesome thought indeed, for the chances 
are that this man knows that the idea 
racial determination social behavior 
Nazi myth. The way out for him 
consider that what appears 
“basic” merely deeply ingrained, i.e., 
unconscious, 

These patterns also change, not 
through manipulation the external 
situation but through insight. take 
example, one finds students 
clear minority group status, perhaps 
more frequently than others, kind 
“rejection complex.” The presence 
unconscious factors makes the subject 
insist being accepted spite his 
faults. feels that unless ac- 
cepted with his faults not accepted 
all. Or, afraid being re- 
jected that cannot satisfied with 
being accepted when his good 
behavior; must exhibit all his bad 
behavior see will not then 
rejected. This sort thing, ordinarily, 
yields only insight, but little insight 
the part both the student and those 
works with can often bring very 
marked changes. 

asking too much the man who 
works with Jews that pay attention 
interested democratic approach 
problems group relations, then 
should enough remind him that 
the democratic approach almost never 
the easiest one; simply the only 
one that worthy and, the long run, 
practicable. 
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the breath darkened sky, 
The snow shakes earth 


And rustles, passing by, 

Like spirits lost birth. 
Snow wets the iron horse 

statues the park 

And charts whitened course 


For sparrows lark. 


The shaggy tops trees 

Are giants chilled white 
And bend their firry knees 
crusted lamps light. 
The bustling men now shake 
Their steps heated stone 
And leave each spinning flake 
fall and die alone. 


The Snow 
Washington 
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ADAPTING THE SOCIAL 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
edited Edward Krug and Lester 
Fifteenth Yearbook the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies. 156 pp. $2.00 
(paper) $2.30 

this volume the idea 
that individual differences are valuable re- 
sources social studies instruction. The 
authors might easily have devoted their at- 
tention the problems confronting teach- 
ers result individual differences. But 
they chose rather present the concept 
that individual differences democracy 
are desirable and that they can make 
marked contributions social understand- 
ings and social experiences. 

Considerable attention given the 
nature and extent individual differences 
found among elementary and secondary 
school The wide range social, 
economic, intellectual, physical and cul- 
tural characteristics and varying interests 
among the individuals school group 
provide the stuff from which socializing 
experiences are developed. 

The authors have not tried expound 
the segregated the mixed group best 
for providing for individual differences 
pupils, Rather, they have shown how these 
differences can used good advantage 
with either homogeneous mixed group- 
ing. Practical suggestions are given plan- 
ning for slow and for rapid learners. 

Providing for individual differences 
when teaching critical thinking outlined, 
with emphasis activities which teach the 
accurate interpretation data, and the 


critical analysis problems and arguments, 
and which develop degrees logical rea- 
soning. 

The use community resources, audio- 
visual aids and other materials providing 
for individual differences advocated. 
Radio listening and the viewing films 
are just effective learning experiences 
the reading books and magazines. For 
many children, they are even more effec- 
tive with regard certain types subject 
matter. 

Much has been written concerning the 
provision for individual differences the 
various communication and computational 
skills subjects. This volume represents 
further contribution education sug- 
gesting ways providing for individual 
differences the social studies. Too, 
points the way for considering individual 
differences opportunities and resources 
rather than problems alone, and that they 
are the actual raw material the social 
studies curriculum itself. 

University Denver 


wright and Glen Burch. Institute 
Adult Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, pp. 
$1.50. 

This third publication series 
post-war adjustment problems sponsored 
the Institute Adult Education. The 
first, prepared June 1942 for the In- 
stitute its commission Post-War 
Training and Adjustment, contained 
statement principles relating the edu- 
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cational problems returning service per- 
sonnel and displaced war workers. The 
second, Marching Home, Cartwright 
early 1944, discussed training for ad- 
justment and rehabilitation. 

The purpose, say the authors, pre- 
sent practical manual showing how com- 
munities might organize for post-war ad- 
justment needs, That the problem 
faced large one, indicated the re- 
employment situation alone which twelve 
million veterans and approximately twice 
many displaced war workers will 
searching for jobs. 

Adjustment involves much more, how- 
ever, than mere employment, for indi- 
viduals must not only adjust new jobs, 
but also social, civic, economic, and 
other aspects living. fact, involves 
all relationships among individuals and be- 
tween individuals and groups. 

Some individuals make their adjustment 
unconsciously, others with little difficulty, 
but for large minority, however, ordi- 
nary changes are met with serious diffi- 
culty and they need the assistance other 
individuals, but when such changes occur 
wide-spread unemployment, closing 
war industries, and demobilization mil- 
lions from the armed forces, the process 
adjustment matter major con- 
cern for most us, and becomes com- 
munity problem. 

The book describes co-operative com- 
munity adjustment services and sets forth 
principles and procedures for organizing 
and administering such services. Although 
recognizes that one plan can 
adopted for all communities, offers very 
concrete suggestions which may modi- 
fied fit the particular needs. The book 
draws heavily upon published reports 
the Adjustment Service for the Unem- 
ployed supported the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education New York 
City 1933-34, under the direction 
Jerome Bentley. 


The first pages discuss directly and 


simply the nature the problem, methods 
securing community co-operation, and 
the organization and administration 
pages gives sample forms for various func- 
tions the service and typical floor plan 
for office layout. The two page bibliogra- 
phy truly selective. 

Washington University 


Carter Good. McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany. 495 pp. $4.00. 

Our congratulations Phi Delta 
Kappa under whose auspices and with 
whose financial support this dictionary 
more than 16,000 professional terms 
its editor who persistently secured the co- 
operation others make the volume 
The editor the dictionary be- 
lieves will serve two main purposes: 
define words with exactness and artistry 
precision; and solid base which 
construct more nearly definitive vol- 
ume. 

Interest the project has grown over 
more than has been gigantic 
undertaking. More than 100 co-ordinators 
specialists and numerous assistants edited 
the large number definitions. About 100 
reviewing committees evaluated the defini- 
tions their respective areas. all several 
thousand workers have had share pro- 
ducing the volume. The result—definitions 
technical and professional terms the 
whole area education America, and 
many others used the study 
tive education Canada, England, France, 
Germany and Italy. Terms have also been 
included from the related fields psy- 
chology, sociology, and philosophy, espe- 
cially they are significant for education. 
Cross references make the coverage the 
book complete. Synonyms are given. The 
pronunciation terms used foreign 
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countries indicated. The print compares 
favorably with such works reference 
Webster’s International Dictionary, the 
heavier leading making the reading easier 
than many others, 

This scholarly, precise and accurate dic- 
tionary will contribute much clear think- 
ing its field and does for education what 
other technical dictionaries have done for 
such professions and occupations medi- 
cine, law, engineering, and psychology. 
useful book reference for the reader 
well the writer. 


RECONSTRUC- 
Kandel (Editor), 21st Annual Yearbook 
the International Institute Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 335 
pp. $3-70. 

With this volume Professor Kandel 
brings close series outstanding con- 
tributions educational developments 
other countries, funds for the continuance 
these yearbooks longer being avail- 
able from the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations through 
publication had been made possible. 

For teachers and students comparative 
education especially this news will come 
hard, for field education the 
source material sparse that for- 
eign educational systems. Along with the 
British Yearbooks Education the Ameri- 
can Yearbooks have for two decades pro- 
vided unique and stalwart source in- 
formation the English language that has 
been quite contrast the limited and 
fragmentary material published apologeti- 
cally just here and there. are now left 
only with the prospect the New British 
Yearbooks, which ceased publication with 
the outbreak This sorry 
situation indeed for country bent lead- 
ing the world international understand- 
ing. 

Contained this volume are essays, 
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written mostly university men, each es- 
say forming synthetic exposition the 
type education the allied countries have 
inherited, with ideas, occasionally officially 
sanctioned, the course educational 
policy will, should, assume, depending 
the spokesman nation represented. 
Notable exceptions are Russia, Jugoslavia 
and the Latin American countries. Explana- 
tion the last named traceable, perhaps, 
their inclusion the 1942 Yearbook. 
“Circumstances over which the editor had 
control” the apology for Russia. 

Though some countries, England, for 
example, governmental measures have been 
enacted, and other countries official pro- 
nouncements have been made educa- 
tional policy, the ideas expressed this vol- 
ume must for the most part considered 
more the personal view their creator 
than the country treated. Hence, the 
reader cautioned against assuming the 
exposition officially governmentally 

Dr. Kandel writes the Introduction, and 
splendid one is, too, both brief, 
critical analysis what follow, and 
seasoned statement what, according 
the editor, should the principles edu- 
cational policy throughout the civilized 
world: education propaganda for good 
and the avoidance evil; education for 
human survival; education under “parity 
conditions” (educational equality and 
ess; the proper preparation teachers, etc. 
For this reviewer, the Introduction the 
high spot the book. 

the whole, surprising amount 
conservatism runs through the essays. Nos- 
talgia present, and love for what was 
“always good.” Yet there considerable 
vision the importance human relation- 
ships basis for international relationships, 
recently conceived 
one might term it). Religious educa- 
means for attaining this interindividualism, 
the study religion emphasizes the 
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brotherhood man, and the ideals com- 
mon all religions the world, The hu- 
manities are also stressed means 
transcending nationalism. 
creased attention given health and 
health education but one segment the 
world’s educational deficiencies brought 
light the demands war. Student and 
teacher travel and exchange are urged 
nearly every instance. 

the message these essays could 
reduced one phrase, would “educa- 
tion for peace and understanding among 
men,” expressed fairly informally 
spokesmen many climes and tongues. 

KNELLER 
University Kansas City 


Olsen. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$3.75. 

glance the title page reveals that this 
book treats “the philosophy, procedures, and 
problems community study and service 
through schools and colleges.” However, 
the ultimate concern School and Com- 
munity obviously the clarification ways 
and means whereby learning may made 
more vital and functional. The title may 
somewhat misleading tends imply 
theoretical consideration school-com- 
munity relationships, while matter 
fact the book presents wealth practical 
suggestions for teachers all levels, in- 
cluding college, well for administra- 
tors and supervisors. School and Commu- 
book which offers values for 
members the teaching profession. 

Parts II, and are concerned with 
philosophical, psychological, and sociological 
considerations which clarify educational ob- 
jectives and the processes whereby learning 
takes place most effectively. Therein the 
authors contend that many schools are 
separated from their communities, though 
located islands which students not 
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encounter the real problems individual 
and group living. They advocate “bridges” 
“connect the insular school with the com- 
munity mainland.” their zeal for the 
community-centered school the authors may 
not have given adequate recognition out- 
comes which may achieved more success- 
fully the classroom than anywhere else; 
nevertheless, their reasoning builds 
strong case for life-centered education, 

Part III concerned with ten “bridges” 
and means whereby education may 
vitalized through community study and 
participation. The ten bridges are indicated 
the following headings: documentary 
materials, audio-visual aids, resource 
tors, interviews, field trips, surveys, ex- 
tended field studies, school camping, service 
projects, and work experiences. These 
topics are treated ten chapters which 
comprise approximately one-half the 
book. Problems, stated question form, 
are used indicate the major divisions 
chapters, Major ideas presented relation 
the problems are used sub-topic head- 
ings. The organization facilitates compre- 
hension the content. 

The scope Part revealed the 
following chapter titles: administrative con- 
cerns, evaluation, program planning, public 
relations, community service center, com- 
munity co-ordination, and teacher educa- 
tion. Many suggestions ways meeting 
problems which are inevitably encountered 
the process instituting more and better 
community study are presented. many 
instances the suggestions are given com- 
pact form, and their full significance most 
clearly perceived when time taken 
apply each set suggestions typical situa- 
tions. many respects each chapter may 
regarded manual the topic with 
which concerned, Each chapter deals 
with problems which are encountered re- 
peatedly the process taking the class- 
room the community. For example, 
the chapter “administrative concerns” 
schedule making, travel, expenses, and acci- 
dents are treated, Headings other chapters 
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tend more numerous but equally per- 
tinent. 

Although the book chiefly concerned 
with techniques for vitalizing learning 
through community study 
tion, recognizes the importance extend- 
ing the services the school more indi- 
viduals all ages and various groups 
within the community. also recognizes 
the fact that the school only one many 
educational agencies, and that end sug- 
gestions the co-ordination agencies are 
presented, 

According the title page the book was 
written the author listed above “in co- 
operation with” eleven contributors. Several 
the latter are nationally recognized for 
their leadership making education com- 
Although different chap- 
ters were written different individuals, 
there minimum repetition and the 
excellent plan organization appears con- 
sistently all parts the book. Because 
the explicit organization the book may 
read profitably undergraduate students 
even though the content problems 
which have repeatedly perplexed and har- 
assed teachers and 

SCHINDLER 
University Maryland 


Traxler. Harper and Brothers. 394 pp. 
$3.50. 

This modern treatise guidance and 
counseling emphasizes the methods and in- 
struments for obtaining knowledge the 
counselee—tests, scales, school records, de- 
scriptions, anecdotal records, ratings, and 
other judgments—his aptitudes, school 
achievement, personality, 
traits. great many tests and other instru- 
ments for obtaining knowledge about the 
counselee are briefly described and evaluated 
and much advice and direction given for 
their scoring Cumulative 
records and reports the home are given 
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modern treatment and are illustrated pro- 
fusely records and report forms used 
schools today. 

The author gives every evidence 
knowing what wrote about. also 
able give many examples application 
real and lifelike cases and situations. At- 
tention given reports home that are 
more than “report cards” and which meas- 
ure least some extent growth areas 
other than school subject achievement only. 

The discussions the techniques coun- 
seling itself are not thorough compre- 
hensive but are sound and valuable, what 
there are them. Case study procedures 
are described and illustrated. Among other 
features are (1) discussions techniques 
follow-up studies graduates and school 
leavers, (2) readings value coun- 
selors for self-improvement, and (3) sug- 
gestions for the guidance persons whose 
education has been neglected. 

Excellent bibliographies publications 
for intensive reading accompany each chap- 
ter. The volume unusually complete 
those critically important aspects guid- 
ance which most counselors have not 
gone beyond the stage superficiality; 
namely, study and diagnosis. 

University Colorado 


THe THEIR 
Report the Second Annual 
Conference held the Stanford School 
Humanities. Stanford University 
Press. pp. $1.00. 


This little volume arrived for review just 
the time the atomic bomb and its destruc- 
tive force were first made public. Since the 
book treats the humanities, their purpose, 
content, form, and teaching, presented 
striking contrast with trends educational 
thought militaristically induced, and there- 
fore gave cause for serious reflection. The 
essence such reflection might stated 
follows: Science has given force 
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capable destroying civilized society and 
perhaps all human kind. Apparently only 
the humanities can keep sane and give 
sense values. The imperatives war 
have forced emphasis the sciences. 
Perhaps the imperatives peace will lead 
recognition the ultimate value the 
humanities. This volume is, therefore, de- 
cidedly timely. 

The book reports the second the two 
conferences. The first conference, rather 
formal character, was held 1943. 
had its theme, Humanities the 
War and the Postwar World” and was re- 
ported volume entitled, The Humani- 
ties Look Ahead. The object this second 
conference, less formal character, was 
bring together delegates from the colleges 
the western United States consider 
what should today included 
humanistic education.” 

The first part the book contains 
full the two and only public addresses pre- 
sented the conference. The first these, 
“The Search for Major Premise,” pre- 
sented Professor Max Radin, Professor 
Jurisprudence the University Cali- 
fornia, opened the conference, The second 
address, “Prometheus Burrowing,” given 
President Howard Lowry Wooster 
College, formerly Professor English 
Princeton University, closed the confer- 
ence. addition these addresses, the 
volume contains summary the conclu- 
sions each five committees which held 
separate public discussion sessions. 

Professor Radin’s treatment his topic 
direct and profound. Though the content 
and style may regarded most readers 
heavy, careful study will show 
both eminently provocative and decidedly 
The address the nature 
attempt answer the question, this 
reviewer would frame it, “Shall the major 
premise come from the Sciences, shall 
derived from the Humanities, must both 
these contribute it?” Since would 
spoil the interest the critical reader—the 
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address needs and deserves critical reading 
—to give the answer here, the author’s con- 
clusion will left for the reader dis- 
cover. 

President Lowry his presentation aims 
show the need and possibilities higher 
education for having co-operative courses 
and for cutting across departmental lines, 
His intriguing title grows out his won- 
der whether man will “use de- 
stroyed his own ingenuity.” Lowry as- 
sumes starting point that “Education 
reflects society and that liberal educators 
can, turn, far toward insuring the 
democratic state.” puts later, “Edu- 
cation makes people easy lead but diffi- 
cult drive; easy govern, but impos- 
sible decries, therefore, the 
academic quarrels between the humanities 
and the natural and social sciences, the as- 
sumption some that the term “humani- 
ties” synonymous with “liberal educa- 
tion,” some that “the ‘humanities’ have 
exclusive corner whatever ‘hu- 
and others that science can cut 
itself off from literature, philosophy, and 
religion wholly unworthy men. What 
Lowry insists the necessity for educa- 
tional unity that includes the humanities, 
the science and the social sciences. What 
seeks integration all liberal educa- 
tion courses, both humanistic and scientific, 
and interdepartmental co-operation. 

The subject matter the five commit- 
tee reports may judged from their titles. 
These are: (1) “The Essential Tools 
College Education,” (2) “Knowledge 
Subject Matter Requisite Undergrad- 
uate Liberal Education,” (3) “The Rela- 
tionship the Fine Arts College 
Education and Program the Hu- 
manities,” (4) “The Inter-relationship be- 
tween the Humanities and the Social Sci- 
ences,” and (5) “American Studies Col- 
lege Education.” The membership each 
the committees gives weight the 
opinions expressed and therefore makes the 
reading the conclusions desirable for all 
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who are concerned with the place the 
humanities 

Whether one agrees not with the 
points view presented, this little volume 
is, the opinion this reviewer, must 
for all persons interested the place 
humanistic education educating for 
democracy society. 

Santa Barbara College 


THE REBIRTH LIBERAL EDUCATION 
Fred Millett. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 179 pp. $2.00. 


book filled with unanswered questions. 
The study was financed the Humanities 
Division the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The author visited 
Reed, Scripps, Sarah Lawrence, Vassar, 
Bennington, Hamilton, and following uni- 
versities: Cornell, Michigan, Chicago, 
Iowa, California, Stanford, Colorado, Van- 
derbilt, Princeton, and Colgate. 

The reader should observe with care the 
author’s terminology, such “liberal edu- 
cation,” “utilitarian,” and “humanities.” 

The author assumes “decline the 
humanities,” gives analysis the causes, 
brief description selected experimental 
programs, provides chapter experimen- 
tation techniques teaching, devotes 
pungent chapter the personnel who 
teach the humanities, and closes with 
chapter what the future may be. 

The reviewer asks some questions like the 
following: Has there been decline the 
humanities, decline what some other 
persons have named the humanities? May 
not true that proportionately now 
give more people chance—a contact with 
humanities—than ever before our his- 
tory? Does any body subject 
and itself have humanistic values? 
derive the values from such subject mat- 
ter from experience with personalities 
and subject matter? And why science 
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plus appropriate personalities not humanis- 
tic? not fact that much college in- 
struction that passed humanistic was han- 
dled personnel that was just intolerant 
enough other views, subjects, etc., that 
the student was actually repelled? 

The reviewer questions the assumption 
that personnel the humanities have taken 
over scientific methods. What the author 
describes “taken over” may, perhaps, 
very restricted part scientific method. 
states the problem approach the scien- 
tist (p. 10), but have personnel the 
humanities used this? With the author’s 
description the graduate preparation 
the teacher humanities, the reviewer 
agrees, but the division our colleges and 
universities that has dominated 
graduate program has been and the col- 
lege liberal arts with its traditions, Surely 
one the characteristics the humanities 
ideally considered rather high degree 
tolerance other fields, points view, and 
practices. The reviewer has failed many 
years experience find such tolerance 
dominating factor—it has been the 

impertinent all has been the 
rise professional training schools for sec- 
ondary, and high school teachers, with their 
characteristic emphasis methodology, 
rather than subject matter, classroom 
procedures rather than classroom perform- 
ance.” This statement left is, most 
unfair description situation which has 
back much more than many members 
our colleges liberal arts admit. The 
assumptions made that subject matter ir- 
relevant, the other that method rele- 
vant, that the basic educational thinking 
irrelevant, are each equally untenable 
theory and the “characteristic 
emphasis” was method, what was the 
characteristic emphasis the college 
liberal arts? Was not subject matter 
alone? 

The most encouraging materials the 
volume are those the description ex- 
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perimental programs and courses. This 
shows growing tolerance that should char- 
acterize the personnel so-called liberal 
institution. The reviewer recommends care- 
ful reading this section. 

The practices revealed new techniques 
teaching show lack understanding 
teachers this part the educational 
program, promising these practices may 
be. author brings this into the clear 
(pp. 126-132), which compelled 
admit that need exists define and 
interrelate such parts educational 
program objectives, subject matter, 
method, evaluation. could have added 
“some comprehension learning and 
growth,” and “more understanding and 
use its best sense. 

The reviewer commends the recogni- 
tion given qualified personnel, the newer 
ventures materials and practices. 
wishes the author had expanded the chap- 
ter the future and had made bolder and 
more detailed venture into study the 
kind teachers needed guide and teach 
youth all phases the liberal arts pro- 
gram, 

The volume contains pages sup- 
plementary notes. For wartime produc- 
tion, the volume unusually free from 
errors spelling, etc. the author: Con- 
gratulations for stimulating book. 

University Florida 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


son. Simon and Schuster, Inc. 754 pp. 

veritable flood anthologies has been 
rushing from the presses. some these 
are thought the same category 
other “digests” the market are, i.e., 
attempts secure values without the ef- 
fort reading widely. Anthologies gen- 
eral are criticized because the whim the 
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author determines which selections are in- 
cluded, which excluded. Many critics have 
deplored the tendency publish antholo- 
gies. But the objection has not stopped 
even reduced the flow this literary 
stream. 

this reviewer seems that there 
solid reason for the publications beyond the 
passing whims the fickle public. Certain- 
helpful have distinguished writ- 
ing area presented the scope 
single Certainly the student 
literary form emphasis may profit from 
numerous samples culled from many vol- 
umes reading. 

Satirists included this volume extend 
from Aesop Thomas Wolfe. The satires 
are presented many literary forms: fables, 
drama, epigrams, poetry, dialogues, short 
stories, fiction, burlesque, comedy, social 
description, humor, essay, and melodrama. 
Subjects include love, metropolitan and 
rural vices, freedom, medicine, puritanism, 
politics, civilization, hypocrites, crackpots, 
mammon, the egoist, leisure, financial rack- 
eteers, and many others, 

Here are found the “merry wit 
Aristophanes”; the “graceful ridicule 
Horace”; the “Sun-Warmed wisdom 
Chaucer”; “political satire and mock 
epics”; “the melancholy wit Johnson”; 
“the ironic skepticism Anatole France”; 
“hate Aldous Huxley”; “Ring Lard- 
ner, jazz elegist”; and “Voltaire: Dynamo 
Common Side side are found 
cruel sneer and kindly humor; irony and 
caustic wit; mock epic and rollicking bur- 
lesque. 

Edgar Johnson, The College the 
City New York, the editor the book 
and has written the introductions the 
selections. They are ably done. Thirty-five 
pages serve the editor explain what satire 
is, how works and why important. 
The editor concludes still have 
lot people and lot things that need 
have the living daylights lambasted out 
them.” Judging from the enormous 
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growth modern satire there seems little 
doubt that both people and things will have 
their due the proper time. The individual 
introductions the various selections, and 
the analyses the authors represented are 
inestimable value the reader. The edi- 
tor’s characterizations, his illuminating con- 
trasts between works and authors, and his 
vivid style commend themselves even the 
amateur literature. 

The volume more than collection 
works kindred subjects having definite 
literary form; unified composite treat- 
ment important method dealing 
with the fancies and foibles life without 
the “insult direct.” The scores selections 
give ample brief view the whole 


field. 


Peat. Robert McBride and Com- 
pany. 282 pp. $3.00. 

Now that possible leave our radios 
news-report time, Mrs. 
Peat’s amazing revelations about Canada 
should prove both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

The book begins with discussion the 
new nation’s “family quarrel” which the 
author says, “is compounded racial ani- 
mosities, political chicanery, intolerance, and 
religious differences.” And the reason for, 
and extent of, this quarrel becomes clear 
the author assembles the diverse racial, 
language, and religious groups that com- 
prise Canada’s 12,000,000 people. 

Next, however, appears that Canada’s 
greatest problem present secure 
somehow very great increase popula- 
tion. For the country seems quite capable 
supporting additional 100,000,000 
people. But securing this needed increase 
becomes problem because the conflict- 
One group would welcome gradual, re- 
stricted immigration. Another, the religio- 
racial group, would prefer the trick 
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with its own policy oversize families— 
“No birth control. divorce.” 

The second half the book leaves off 
this recital Canada’s domestic troubles 
present many tight pages full evidence 
this busy nation’s giant accomplishments 
war, and comment enthusiastically 
upon the promises implicit Canada’s vast 
resources for still greater achievements 
peace. Already Canada has reached first 
place the world, “in production nickel, 
newsprint, asbestos, and platinum; second, 
gold and wood pulp; and third, alum- 
inum, copper, zinc, cobalt, and silver. 
trading nation she third, with the United 
States her foremost customer.” addi- 
tion there are vast resources agriculture, 
trapping, and fishing. 

Altogether, this volume becomes sort 
Chamber Commerce handbook, which 
delves untiringly into endless details—not 
only the products and enterprises men- 
tioned above, but many other things— 
including matters geography and climate 
their relation future settlements. 

Although some readers who wish mere 
entertainment may unequal the task 
assimilating all this array comment 
and factual information, must admitted 
that many others who bring the book 
lively curiosity about our northern neigh- 
bor will find definitely worth while. 


Radford College 


$3.95. 

anthologies there has been end 
recent years. They vary 
thrown-together unannotated cheap edi- 
tions wisely-chosen and skillfully edited 
volumes lasting value. The Wisdom 
Israel described its editor “age- 
less” anthology, bringing together, 
does, the essence centuries-old Hebraic 
culture, 
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The editor fully competent for his 
task. former Rabbi, steeped Hebrew 
lore, author and lecturer note and 
careful productive scholar, thorough- 
conversant with his field from which 
selects the utterances greatest value and 
those best portraying the unique contribu- 
tion which has been made Jewish schol- 
ars. his selections from vast literature 
the editor omits those only sectarian in- 
terest well those merely mystical 
nature, Writings which are primarily fac- 
history, law—are not in- 
cluded. similar fashion are omitted the 
aspects Hebraic literature dealing with 
grammar, lexicography, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, geography and medicine, valuable 
they are themselves, because mere 
factual learning has not been consistent 
with the purposes the volume, limited 
cultural and philosophical con- 
tributions. 

Finally, the works authors have been 
excluded whose only claim that they are 
descended from Jewish stock. For this 
reason Marx, Disraeli, Bergson, Trotsky 
and Einstein, for example, have been given 
place this anthology. The selections 
which have been included are characterized 
wisdom, are “down earth and practi- 
cal.” They are related primarily man 
earth rather than his life another 
world. 

They are universalistic, intended for all 
men, and they are humanistic. wide 
range subject included. There are 
found writings from the Old Testament, 
the New Testament, The Talmud, medi- 
eval and modern Jewish authors and phi- 
losophers. Among the last are Moses Mend- 
elssohn, Heinrich Heine, Sholem Aleichem, 
Asher Ginsberg, Felix Adler, Israel Zang- 
well, Ludwig Lewisohn and Sholem Asch, 
the most prominent living Yiddish novelist. 
Other chatpers are devoted Yiddish 
humor, proverbs, and poetry. 

the quality the selections them- 
selves little needs said they are 
classics. Chosen the basis hitherto de- 
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scribed they are good cross-section the 
writings all especial value the 
reader are the editorial notes preceding 
each section and selection. These place the 
works chosen their proper settings and 
assist unifying the concise 
form they furnish abundance factual 
background which throws light the vari- 
ous selections. Particularly useful for show- 
ing how the Jewish culture persists mod- 
ern life are the closing chapters which de- 
scribe the current practices Orthodox 
Judaism, the ethics conservative Jew, 
and the prayers liberal Jews. index 
the authors whose works are included 
helpful locating the writings the an- 
thology. 

Composed primarily the basis basic 
philosophy, this not book for popular 
reading. rather volume which 
the serious student Hebraic thought may 
secure brief over-all picture the 
moral culture remaining the modern 
world’s heritage from foremost teachers and 
leaders mankind through period 
many centuries. 

The Wisdom China and India, uniform 
style and binding, which was published 
last year under the editorship Lin Yu- 
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Takes Her Carl Crow. 
Harper and 1944. $2.75. 


Mr, Crow has lived China for more 
than quarter century, from the last 
days the Manchus 1937. has had 
extensive newspaper and business experi- 
ence the Far East and has known several 
the greater figures this complicated 
part China’s long history. has tra- 
veled all China’s provinces, sympatheti- 
cally observing the tragic drama great 
people striving for unity, independence, and 
material progress. This his ninth book 
Far Eastern subject. 

China Takes Her Place history 
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the last thirty years. brief story 
the period from the Revolution 1911, 
when working Shanghai newspaper 
was dull business because, was 
thought, nothing ever happened, the ex- 
citing days the nineteen thirties when 
events with unexpected implications rapidly 
developed. The chapters are concerned 
with some major episodes and aspects 
that period. From “The Cutting the 
Queues” and “The Era the War Lords” 
through the “Foundations the National 
Government” the present war, the 
chronological thread maintained. Inter- 
spersed are chapters dealing with diverse 
topics: the character and role Sun Yat- 
sen, Madame and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek; the Kuomintang; New Life 
Movement; industrial co-operatives and 
Communism. 

Mr. Crow optimistic reviews 
China’s recent history. has seen remark- 
able progress land where difficulties 
have times appeared 
generally sympathetic with the policies 
the Chungking government. accepts the 
promise that the Kuomintang rule will pass 
away after the present period tutelage 
and that sovereignty will restored the 
people when the war with Japan over. 
does not consider the implications 
Chinese Communism for China and for 
the peace the Far East particularly 
serious. While there might civil war, the 
author believes that “the vast majority 
the Chinese now have definite ideas 
the form government which they be- 
lieve best for their country.” Crow’s 
view that the problem unity China 
will surely solved without great difficul- 
is, course, common one. may 
suggested, however, that there are reasons 
for considerably tempered optimism 
this matter, 

This interesting book. presents 
material many significant events 
readable and often intimate fashion. 
times one wishes that the author, who often 
indicates that knows the persons the 
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drama and was present the event de- 
scribed, might have given more the 
raw material history than has done. 
Many readers will find useful survey 
the life and times great people 
period their history critical for them and 
for us. 
FEE 

Michigan State College 


Wooprow WILSON AND THE GREAT 
TRAYAL Thomas Bailey. Macmil- 
lan Co. 416 pp. $3.50. 

Prof. Bailey Stanford University 
already well known the author 
number books the field American 
history and diplomacy. This volume, se- 
quel Woodrow and the Lost 
Peace, deals with the struggle the United 
States over the ratification the Treaty 
Versailles. the author’s hope that these 
two volumes will serve guide Ameri- 
cans who these days are facing similar 
problems. Human nature reacts much the 
same the 1940’s the 1920’s. This 
vivid reminder the past prejudice and 
partisanship played Wilson’s day should 
put our Aside from this salu- 
tary purpose, every mature American who 
lived through these years will enjoy read- 
ing what went behind the scenes the 
struggle over the league. Every teacher 
American history should read gain 
realistic insight into the workings poli- 
tics this period, 

After the first World War, now, 
Americans were preoccupied with problems 
employment and serious strikes. Even 
before Wilson returned from Paris, had 
appeal from twenty-six democratic mem- 
bers the Massachusetts legislature re- 
turn and reduce the high cost living 
“which consider far more important 
than the League Nations.” Ignorance 
and apathy the part the masses, an- 
tagonism against Wilson the Irish Amer- 
icans, antagonism against the treaty Ger- 
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man Americans, Italian Americans and 
other hyphenate groups, were all obstacles 
Wilson’s rousing the country another 
crusade for righteousness. 

The major part the account con- 
cerned with the struggle with the senate, 
where partisanship and senatorial jealousy 
the executive sealed the fate the 
league. The determination the Republi- 
cans load the treaty with reservations 
and the refusal the Democrats com- 
promise because they put party loyalty above 
the welfare the country and the world, 
brought the deadlock. the final analysis 
was, course, Wilson’s own unwilling- 
ness compromise what thought moral 
principle that killed it. Thus the United 
States remained out the league, although 
Professor Bailey estimates that the 
the American people wished join. 
careful analysis the different senate fac- 
tions given, with colorful thumb nail 
characterizations the leading “irrecon- 
cilables.” 

from the peace until his death. Bailey 
doesn’t idealize him, yet not unsympa- 
thetic. The stubbornness and the self- 
righteousness the old Covenanter run 
through the whole book. The human in- 
terest side the story especially strong 
the description Wilson’s cross country 
journey. The author has drawn the 
New York Times for the incidents the 
trip. This the first detailed criticism 
these speeches, taken from the Wilson 
Papers, that the reviewer has seen. the 
months sickness that followed, gain 
vivid picture Mrs. Wilson safeguarding 
her husband and thereby isolating him from 
those who could advise him best the situ- 
ation the senate and the country. Her 
role was important that Bailey likens her 
“female regent” and says that “in 
very real sense she was the first woman 
president the United States.” 

was Wilson’s determination appeal 
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the people over the heads the senate 
that led the 8,000 mile “swing around 
the circle.” This same faith the people 
determined him make the issue refer- 
endum the election 1920, patently 
impossible procedure the American po- 
litical set-up, Finally even after his retire- 
ment Wilson never faltered his faith 
that the people would think their way 
through the light. 

Bailey closes his volume with list 
fourteen betrayals resulting from the catas- 
trophe league failure the United 
States. —The number fourteen 
ting the occasion, recalling Wilson’s 
fourteen points and Lodge’s fourteen reser- 
vations. The include among 
others, the betrayal the league, our 
allies, Germany, liberal opinion the 
world over, American boys who had died 
and those who were die World War 
II. The far reaching effects our decision 
are summarized here. Some specula- 
tion but labelled such. 

The bibliography interspersed with 
notes and very valuable itself. The 
author has drawn largely from the Wilson 
Papers, the Lansing Papers, and the Hitch- 
cock Papers the Library Congress. 
His use contemporary newspapers and 
periodicals from which quotes frequently 
gives life and color his style. have 
here very readable well very valu- 

State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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PsYCHIATRY AND THE edited 
Frank Sladen. Springfield, 
Charles Thomas. 464 pp. $5.00. 
This book report conference 

psychiatry held Ann Arbor, Michi- 

gan October, 1942 the invitation 
the University Michigan and the 
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McGregor Although ostensibly 
had its purpose the discussion the con- 
tributions psychiatry the war, the con- 
ference touches far wider implications 
psychiatry, and hence the report should 
outlive the war effort. 

The book divided into five parts. The 
first four parts are the report papers 
given four sessions the conference. 
Part Five presents two symposia which 
there are cogent and stimulating discus- 
sions the papers read the main ses- 
sions the The topics the 
four main sessions deal with, respectively, 
The Philosophy Psychiatry; Re- 
search Psychiatry; Psychiatry the 
Training, Experience and Education the 
Individual; and Psychiatry and the 
War. The two symposia deal with the 
Philosophy Psychiatry; and Psychia- 
try and the War respectively. The names 
those who presented papers include some 
the most distinguished and 
chiatrists the profession this country. 

Naturally the readers review this 
book educational journal are inter- 
ested what the conference had say 
about psychiatry education and Part III 
dealing with Psychiatry the Training, 
Experience, and Education the Individ- 
ual greatest interest. The keynote 
paper this section Temple Burling, 
head the Providence, Rhode Island, 
Child Guidance Clinic. shows how 
teachers are commonly interested sub- 
ject matter and teaching methods, whereas 
the psychiatrist stresses personal relation- 
ships the classroom. This reviewer be- 
comes annoyed the patronizing air 
superiority toward education and teachers 
which expressed this paper. After 
noting that there less “color and spon- 
taneity” personality schools child 
ascends from kindergarten through high 
school, this author says, loss de- 
cidedly the concern the psychiatrist, for 
are more and more setting ourselves 
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deny that any professional group the 
guardian anything, and 
resent the untrue implication that edu- 
cators are not concerned with personality 
development the broad sense. Then 
adds, “Does our profession have anything 
help the schools fulfill their functions 
more adequately?” Education certainly 
needs the point view psychiatrists, 
but not going able use them 
they are offered such condescending 
team worker. What Burling says about 
schools sense true, but his gratuitous 
superior wisdom will fall deaf ears. Nor 
will his sharp and critical attitude stimu- 
late constructive co-operation when says, 
principles which can 
helpful the classroom seem plati- 
tudinous that almost ‘hesitate bring 
them you. But spite all our propa- 
ganda efforts, they are ignored over and 
over again the classroom.” (P. 155) 
matter how true this statement may be, 
psychiatrist who supposed know hu- 
man nature ought aware that such 
attitude will get him nowhere. Schools 
are still being run educators. 

What Burling says His prin- 
ciples that behavior has discernible causes, 
that one should attempt discover the 
causes undesirable behavior, that one 
must aware the child’s drives, that 
the essence the educational process 
found the relationship between teacher 
and pupil, and that the teacher’s influence 
depends not much her knowledge 
teaching techniques her own 
personality and her relationship with boys 
and girls, strikes this reviewer sound and 
important. Burling labels these psychiatric 
principles. should say that they are sound 
psychological principles and can only 
incorporated into school practice when they 
also become accepted educational principles. 

The second paper this group Hol- 
man The Johns Hopkins University 
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shows that there are generally accepted 
psychiatric principles, for Holman disagrees 
with Burling his basic philosophy. Hol- 
man would instil habits (p. 163), even 
the child not interested, (p. 169) and 
would use devices place understand- 
ing the correction problem behavior 
(p. 169). 

Frederick Allen, Medical Director 
the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, 
writes his usual optimistic vein and urges 
his fellow workers turn their faces for- 
ward the potentialities 
unfortunate past. This good advice, but 
sometimes the most vigorous shove the 
fore insufficient loosen child from 
tenacious past. 

Arnold Gesell, Director Child De- 
velopment the Yale University School 
Medicine, merges his observational find- 
ings with the tide those who are discover- 
ing the formation personality develop- 
ment the family situation. has been 
able demonstrate his observational 
methods that institutional life leads ab- 
normalities behavior and reaches the 
significant conclusion that, “The cultural 
impacts family living are important 
during the first five years child develop- 
ment that must safeguard the functions 
the family even times emergency.” 
(P. 202) 

the symposium contributions 
most struck the straight 
shoulder comments Marion Fitz- 
Simons. For instance, she states, 
lieve that teacher ever caused any child’s 
personality problems; that the origin 
the maladjustments which see school 
lies the home and always well set be- 
fore the children reach school.” (P. 410) 
Whatever reaction such statement may 
cause parents, least, should dis- 
solve teachers from load guilt and 
anxiety. But lest teachers become too com- 
placent she adds, teacher may aggravate 
child’s problem and bring into the 
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open she may, clever, able 
alleviate some his difficulties,” but again 
consoling word, cannot alone 
carry the burden preventive mental hy- 
giene.” 

This review hardly does justice 
book that discusses the contributions 
psychiatry the many social and personal 
problems modern life. The reader must 
consult the book itself catch the farflung 
applications modern psychiatry. But the 
above comments will least indicate its 
impact the field education. 

SyMonps 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


II, Motherhood Helene Deutsch. 
Grune and Stratton. 491 pp. $4.50. 


Volume reviewed recently 
columns, took its area Girlhood, ex- 
tending from childhood adolescence. 
was technical Freudian analysis, 
this volume. Volume II, Motherhood, ex- 
plores the life phases the mature woman. 
this volume the emphasis upon the 
normal and the woman the life today. 
Pathological cases are used primarily 
show contrast the usual aspects life. 
Later volumes are planned which will con- 
cern themselves with analysis the 
influences the environment shaping 
the woman’s mentality and study the 
pathological more detail. 

While the present volume, well the 
preceding one, planned primarily for 
the professional worker, has much appeal 
also for the general reader, and great 
value the teacher psychology. After 
presentation the social and biologic 
aspects the mother, other chapters in- 
clude such topics motherhood, sexuality, 
the psychology the sexual act, problems 
conception, pregnancy, delivery, confine- 
ment, lactation, the mother-child relations, 
unmarried mothers, adoptive mothers, step- 
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mothers, and the climacterium. Broad 
scope also particular its illustrations. 
The specific illustrations enforce well the 
generalized and theoretical presentation. 
Except highly specialized courses the 
volume will most useful background 
reading for the teacher. Doubtless medi- 
cal colleges and courses 
the book will serve useful purpose, 
fact almost indispensable. volume 
has been endorsed the Journal the 
American Medical Association, and 
leading 


SCIENCE 


fin. Howell, Soskin, Publishers, New 
York. 327 pp. $3.00. 

Recently medical expert asserted that 
during the last five years much progress 
has been made the healing art nor- 
mally made twenty-five years, Certainly 
the saving life from disease and the pre- 
vention death war has been noble 
one and one which stirs the imagination. 
This volume briefly and effectively tells the 
story. Merely list the names and proc- 
esses suggests the wide variety new cures 
for old ills. 

Among the relatively new and startling 
facts are these: the place bleed- 
ing” shock; new explanation the 
cause jaundice, based experimental 
evidence; substitution “pressure band- 
ages” for tannic acid medical treatment 
burns; hypodermic injections albumen; 
the use “blood sponges”; walkie-talkies; 
wounded airplane; penicillin; prevention 
and cure filariasis species elephan- 
tiasis); new methods dealing with body 
lice; “typhus control”; and prevention 
Chapters tell body armor and 
the methods used rescuing men. An- 
other, “How Survive”, gives directions 
for eating, sleeping, drinking, and such spe- 
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cific things how deal with ticks, 
leeches, spiders, scorpions and centipedes, 
ants, chiggers, crocodiles 
The catching and use fish, avoidance 
poisonous plants, use insects for food, 
travel the jungles, building raft; man- 
ners dealing with the natives tropical 
areas, finding water the desert, heat 
stroke, heat exhaustion, heat cramps, Arc- 
tic sleeping bags, and reflection blindness 
from the glare the sun the water— 
these are some the many topics which are 
included. 

This veritable encyclopedia prac- 
tical suggestions things keep 
healthy and well and avoid danger the 
widely-diversified war areas. list the 
emergency equipment for the merchant 
ships indicates the great range articles 
needed for safety. First aid advice direct 
and complete. 

The role inventors the war has 
often been told. single chapter summar- 
izes dozens discoveries. doctor invented 
the Mae West jackets milkweed fibers. 
Portable salt water stills and converters as- 
sured fresh water when lifeboats sea. 

life vest was designed which turns the 
man his back when thrown over- 
board and unconscious. U-boat finders, 
signaling mirrors, mine-detectors, and plane 
trolleys are samples the many devices 
which grew out the necessities the war 
situation. 

Most books war describe the instru- 
ments which destroy human life. This one 
matches the engines destruction with de- 
vices life-saving and healing. 
amazing story the progress which can 
made when the scientist turns his hand 
building against destructive forces, 
thrilling account inspiring record 
invention, written easy and direct 
style, language adapted the layman. 
Although index would have increased 
the usefulness the book, the table con- 
tents compensates some degree for the 
omission. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Burroughs, Published The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 370 pp.; 
$3.50. 

this book, Burroughs gives the 
public very fascinating and thorough ac- 
count the work Burroughs Newsboys 
Foundation Boston. The book and the 
great humanitarian work described therein 
are alike credit the author. 

This great Foundation together with the 
Foundation’s Agassiz Village Maine 
constitute refuge for the newsboys 
Boston, where the problems and needs 
these boys are met very realistic and 
effective way. The title the book, Boys 
Shoes, describes part the problems 
that these boys face. They are really boys 
who fill men’s shoes their street occupa- 
tions. They are beset and enticed 
adult world and meet them “the 
worldliness man.” 

Mr. Burroughs understands the news- 
boys, for got his start this country 
one them. Born Russia, coming 
America the early 1900’s when his 
teens, came Boston and sold papers 
the very day his arrival. managed 
get law training, and graduated with 
master’s degree from Boston University. 
founded the Foundation 1927, and 
1935 the Agassiz Village. Since these 
days, the work Mr. Burroughs has be- 
come nationally known. His 
appear the future with such great 
humanitarians Florence Nightingale, 
Jane Addams, and Clifford Beers. His 
name will “indissolubly linked with the 
work understanding and aiding the 
newsboy and the bootblack.” 

The book gives glowing account the 
great work that done the 
The fact that Mr. Burroughs wrote the 
book himself adds considerably its value. 
The account comes from the heart 
great man, well from the factual 
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data the work itself. The book more 
than account outstanding piece 
child welfare work this country. 
believe every child welfare worker, every 
social worker any and every 
tion and every person interested what 
social service can for boys, and girls for 
that matter, should read this book. The 
book well illustrated with photographs 
setting forth various phases the service 
rendered the Foundation. 

the close the author enriches the text 
with “My Credo.” This particularly 
fitting. thinking individual will ask after 
reading about the Foundation’s great work, 
what basic philosophy motivates Mr. 
Burroughs. The reader not left doubt. 
One need not agree wholly with the phi- 
losophy expressed, explicitly and implicitly, 
impressed with Mr. Burrough’s sin- 
cerity and humanitarian interests. has 
real solution here likewise the inter- 
racial conflict. 

the work the Foundation and 
the author’s credo, find missing positive 
and clear religious policy. One wonders 
whether the great founder this Founda- 
tion all really interested the re- 
ligious life these boys real sense. 
Reference slight, less than one may 
expect work this kind. Though the 
author speaks his credo “vitamins for 
the soul,” the interpretation not much 
more than social and moral. One also 
wonders whether the churches Boston 
seek active co-operation, and so, whether 
co-operation solicited the Foundation 
the fullest extent. This question very 
pertinent view the lessons are 
learning from this war, shall need 
more than humanitarianism, blessed 
may be, construct the world need 
following this war. Are the newsboys 
Boston getting full opportunity learn 
the Foundation true character? 

JAARSMA 
Taylor University 
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AND THE BLACK BELT: 
drick Walker, The Dietz Press, In- 
corporated, Richmond, Virginia, 180 pp. 
$3.00 
Discussions the race problem the 

South have become commonplace 

American literature the past twenty 

years. This specimen remarkable neither 

for its exhaustiveness the subject nor its 
stylistic qualities, Its chief claim any sort 
distinction, fact, its attempt link 
the grievances and needs the southern 

Negro short history famous edu- 

cational experiment, Tuskegee Institute 

But the portion the volume 

(more than one-third), devoted Tuske- 

gee reads good deal like expanded 

historical section typical praise-singing 
college catalog; and one looks vain for 
any really tangible proofs what this truly 
fine institution has accomplished 
tion the Black Belt’s sociological and 
ethnological problems. The inspirational in- 
fluence such leaders Tuskegee 
Booker Washington, George Wash- 
ington Carver and Robert Moton 
duly credited, sure, and each them 
the subject painstaking biographical 
consideration. Yet there small effort 
made show the impact Tuskegee, 

Hampton Institute, other brave Ne- 

gro schools the past whole, upon 

southern black culture. Perhaps this lack 
would more pardonable were not 

for the somewhat extravagant claims im- 

plied for them the author her earlier 

pages, and the run-of-the-mill political 

“Founder’s Day Address” Alabama 

governor, which forms the introduction 

Part One. 

More worthwhile, from the viewpoint 
current affairs, the material marshalled 
the author the race questions the 
Old Deep South the remaining two- 
thirds her volume. Herein, too, however, 
there seems lack balance which 
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gives her work something the character 
propagandist pamphlet. The just com- 
plaints the Negro are duly presented, but 
the chapter the white man’s point 
view degenerates into rather bitter de- 
votion the single question the poll tax 
and anti-poll tax measures. succeeding 
chapter the part played the American 
Negro two world wars appears have 
been thrust chiefly afterthought. 
Much the same criticism could made 
later chapters the achievements the 
Negro—all them true enough con- 
tent, but not strikingly new original. 
One the best chapters, “The Mulatto 
Breed,” suffers from the same lack much 
new data, for largely restatement 
the results researches already completed 
and published. short, the book, this 
reviewer, seems have been the whole 
over-ambitious, weak perspective, and 
lacking really incisive effective con- 
clusions. 

The number errors grammar, dic- 
tion and typography considerable, and 
among them are several ludicrous items. 
Spelling and the careless use plurals for 
singulars are notable examples frequent 
mistakes the part the author. The 
volume does, however, have some merit. 
contains number excellent illustra- 
tions, including photographs Tuskegee’s 
campus, and several specimens Negro 
art. The format attractive wartime 
conditions permit. The author has evidently 
been sincere her endeavor speak for 
the Afro-American people—one might say 
that her sincerity lends the book whatever 
small charm style may possess—and 
the volume, general, good example 
the literary effort inspired among Ne- 
groes themselves their own slow, stead- 
fast claims equal rights and privileges 
white man’s world. 

Kay 
Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Frontiers Education the challenging 
title small forty-one page volume 
George Stoddard, Commissioner 
Education the State New York, who 
nois, will assume office there July 
1946. This the third Cubberley Lecture 
published Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. Dr. Stod- 
dard writes under two interest, 
“the search for core curriculum” and 
“the place science liberal education.” 
agrees with that growing list edu- 
cators who are looking for unity through 
common education the best elements 
civilization. this small volume Dr. Stod- 
dard discusses education the gifted, 
teacher preparation, the core material 
program liberal arts, the education 
veterans, and the scientist and research. 
writes: one world the sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities will panacea, 
but will offer strong common front 
the encroachment laissez faire, supersti- 
tion, and authoritarianism. will open 
new door freedom.” The price the 
book $1.00. 

Attention has often been called the 
necessity short course Latin which 
would give those who had not taken the 
regular courses high school college 
opportunity learn the rudiments vo- 
cabulary and grammar the language. 
least minimum knowledge Latin 
desirable for those entering medicine, 
pharmacy, nursing, biology 
Essentials General and Scien- 
tific Latin written George Currie 
Millsaps College and published Chap- 
man and Grimes, Inc., Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Part includes twenty-five lessons 
which can mastered one semester. 
Part can mastered twelve 
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eighteen weeks, that the high school 
college student can read any Latin prose 
with the aid dictionary. This text 
planned for the science rather than the 
literary student. The price $1.25. 

Samuel Harper, leading authority 
Russia, son the first president the 
University Chicago, was work his 
memoirs the time his death 1943. 
These, his notes and letters have been edited 
and arranged his brother, Paul Harper, 
cover the years, 1902-1941. They are pub- 
lished under the title, The Russia Believe 
For many years the author spent six 
months each year Russia the other six 
teaching Russian the University Chi- 
cago. His book written easy conversa- 
tional style. This fact, added his reputa- 
tion scholar matters pertaining 
Russia, makes the book exceedingly valu- 
able one this time when understanding 
Russia important for the world. Cov- 
ering, does, forty the most significant 
years Russian history which includes the 
meeting the first Duma, the Russian 
Revolution, Soviet Civic Training, relation- 
ships with the United States and the open- 
ing World War II, provides back- 
ground for understanding Russia which 
far advance that available through 
many the popular publications which 
have appeared recent years. The 279 
pages contain much that personal but 
always interpretation events. The 
University Chicago Press the publisher. 
The price $3.50. 

Hypnoanalysis Lewis Wolberg 
presents fascinating story how the au- 
thor treated patient ill with severe emo- 
tional disturbances means hypnosis, 
transforming him into socially integrated 
being. Half the book describes the tech- 
niques which were used. Hypnoanalysis has 
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commanded much interest therapeutic 
measure because its widespread use 
the treatment neuroses during World 
War II, speeding the process 
psychoanalytical cures, 

Dr. Wolberg Lecturer Psychiatry 
the New York Medical. introduction 
written Dr. Kardiner, Assistant 
Clinical Professor Psychiatry Co- 
lumbia University. The authorship and 
sponsorship are sufficient evidence the 
importance the book. The authors not 
make extravagant claims. The author 
writes his preface: “Overvaluation 
hypnoanalysis will consign the method 
the same scrapheap decadent theories 
that engulfed hypnosis past periods when 
its virtues were exalted absurdity. Hypno- 
analysis holds promise becoming in- 
valuable adjunct psychoanalysis, but 
must explored more thoroughly before 
its complete scientific worth can fully 
evaluated.” 

The second half the volume sets forth 
the theory and practice 
and discusses among other topics the recall 
buried memories, transference and in- 
The publication priced 
$4.00 and may secured from Grune 
and Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York, has 338 
pages. 

Perhaps publication more valuable 
than the United Nations Primer give 
one comprehensive picture the fifteen 
conferences held during the war which 
must the basis the peace. And this 
little book 156 pages sold the modest 
price $1.00 which makes possible 
have wide distribution. written 
Sigrid Arne the Associated Press. ex- 
plains each conference, its background, its 
purpose, its accomplishments. Forty-seven 
pages print the official texts, including the 
San Francisco Conference, one hundred 
and nine pages are written Miss Arne 
give the Included are all 
the documents from the Atlantic Charter 
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the San Francisco Conference. The pub- 
lishers are Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York City. 

Women the Professions wartime 
survey made co-operatively the Re- 
search Division The National Education 
Association and the Committee Studies 
and Awards Lambda Theta, published 
the University California Press, 
Berkeley, California. The study includes 
more than four thousand three hundred re- 
plies questionnaire sent members 
Lambda Theta. Much statistical and 
tabular information included. Women 
with median age thirty-nine were 
studied with regard personal, professional 
and economic status, their war and post- 
war status. Single women made two- 
thirds the group. Almost equal num- 
ber held graduate degrees. Nearly three- 
fourths remained the field education. 
Those who taught received salaries more 
than $400.00 above the average wage for 
all employed workers, men and women, 
outside the fields home economics and 
agriculture. There are many other facts 
relating earning power related 
learning and experience, the positions 
held education and non-education 
fields, the marital status, the scope em- 
ployment, children, and degree responsi- 
bility. The price placed upon the study 
$2.00. 

the already long list biographies 
Abraham Lincoln added another 
Louis Obed Renne who uses the title Lin- 
coln and the Land the Sangamon. Chap- 
man and Grimes, Inc. are the publishers 
and the price $2.50. The source the 
materials the observations the relatives 
the author whose residences were along 
the Lincoln trail, where the author himself 
was reared, and personal recollections 
William Henry Herndon, Lincoln’s last 
law partner. The book clearly describes the 
Sangamon Valley countryside. This eulo- 
gistic biography was written admirer 
who failed find his researches 
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stantiated evidence any act wilfully un- 
wholesome sully” Lincoln’s name. Al- 
though there are only 135 pages this brief 
description the land and the man gives 
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excellent picture one described the 
author lowly mortal made great 
through integrity.” interesting au- 
thoritative and serviceable 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


(Continued from page 132) 


Education Speaks Out. President Eastern 
Oregon College Education, Mr. Maaske 
chairman the Division Adult Edu- 
cation the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Activity Program for Parents was 
sent Elbert Fulkerson, the faculty 
Southern Normal University. 
articles and for half dozen years was editor 
the Southern Illinois News. 

Guessing 
orthwhile? second article the sub- 
ject tests and examinations written 
Jonathan Varty the Department 
Education Brooklyn College. His Sug- 
gestions for Passing our was 
published the January, 1945 issue 
Forum. 

Mary Jane Ward, Huntington East 
High School, Huntington, West Virginia, 
tion? thoughtful reflection the function 
the supervisor. Miss Ward member 
Phi chapter. 

Shall There Quotas for Minority 
Groups? the joint product Daniel 
Levinson and Nevitt Sanford the 
University California. Mr. Levinson 
teaching assistant the University and 
member the staff the University 
California Public Opinion Study; Dr. San- 
ford Associate Professor Psychology 


the University and Director the 
University California Public Opinion 
Study. Since 1943 the authors have been 
carrying forward research project so- 
cial discriminations topic much correct 

Poetry for this issue represents the fol- 
lowing: Light Night Shouse, 
professor emeritus Education 
College; Last Spring Roberta 
Grahame, the Department English, 
Wellesley College; “Of one Blood... 
all nations” Dorothy Lee Richardson, 
Lenox School, Lenox, Massachusetts; Pat- 
tern Time with Men Gladys Vondy 
Robertson Denver, Colorado; Christmas 
Elizabeth Utterback, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama, now resident 
New York City; Winter Avenues An- 
stace Aubrey, the State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; and The Snow 
Washington Florence Edes, Seaman, 
First USNR (WAVES) stationed 
Washington, D.C. Miss Edes mem- 
ber Delta Phi chapter, Bowling Green 
State University. 

The book reviews will guide our readers 
the selection new books both the 
educational and general Brief Brows- 
ings Books presents short notices re- 
cent books, 
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The Executive Council’s Fall Session 


FALL MEETING The Executive 

Council Kappa Delta convened 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio Saturday, October 27, 1945 with 
all the members present follows: Ex- 
ecutive President, McCracken; Ex- 
ecutive First Vice President, Katherine 
Vickery; Executive Second Vice President, 
Frank Wright; Executive Counselor, 
Wm. McKinley Robinson; and Laureate 
Counselor, William Bagley. 

This was the ninth meeting The Ex- 
ecutive Council since the last Convocation 
was held San Francisco 1942. 
eight the meetings all members were 
present, the other one all were present 
except one member who was detained 
account illness. The faithful attendance 
and careful attention policies which has 
characterized The Executive Council has 
made possible continue the business 
Kappa Delta high level efficiency 
even during the troublous days war. Ac- 
cordingly the affairs the Society have 
never been good condition they are 
today. 

Two chapters have been installed since 
the last meeting ‘The Executive Council; 
the State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York, and the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 

The Council renewed the contract with 


The Macmillan Company for printing the 
Kappa Delta Lecture Series during the 
three years 1947-1949. The Editor the 
Kappa Delta publications reported that 
was necessary have second printing 
Dr. Counts’ Education and the Promise 
America and also have additional 
printing Dr. Dewey’s Experience and 
Education. also announced that the title 
Dr. Judd’s lecture which given 
the Convocation 1946 Teaching the 
Evolution 

The Recorder-Treasurer was authorized 
Chicago and Milwaukee make 
plans for holding the Fifteenth Biennial 
Convocation. accordance with this in- 
struction the Recorder-Treasurer went 
both cities and selected the Schroeder hotel 
Milwaukee. 

There was much routine business which 
included correspondence from chapters 
matters interpretation and policy, pro- 
motion activities the Society, and routine 
matters operation. 

Forum presented detailed plans for the 
immediate future the magazine. spite 
the increased costs incident the war, 
has been possible publish 
CATIONAL with increase 
membership subscription fee 
maintain substantial financial balance. 
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Convocation Planned for Milwaukee 


STATED another column The Ex- 
ecutive Council instructed the Re- 
corder-Treasurer investigate the possi- 
bilities holding the regular Biennial Con- 
vocation 1946. Our members will recall 
was necessary omit the 1944 Convoca- 
tion because restrictions travel and 
other war conditions, When the chapters 
authorized The Executive Council con- 
duct the business the Society until 
Convocation could next held, was 
stated that Convocation would called 
the first practicable time. restrictions 
travel have now been removed, was 
decided call the Convocation even 
though the travel situation may still 
somewhat difficult. 

The official call has already gone out 
from the office the Executive President 
and another communication has been sent 
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HOTEL SCHROEDER 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


the chapters the Recorder-Treasurer’s 
office asking that delegates and alternate 
delegates selected. 

feel that the arrangements for the 
Convocation are fortunate. The entire Con- 
vocation will housed the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This the 
largest the city’s hotels and has ample 
for the banquet, the three luncheons, and 
tea. have large room for the meetings 
the Convocation and five smaller rooms 
for group meetings. The hotel has set aside 
sleeping rooms for 300 guests. 

The Beta Omicron Chapter, located 
the State Teachers College Milwaukee, 
has offered its assistance through Dr. Frank 
Baker, president the institution, and 
Dr. John Lazenby, the chapter coun- 

The hotel convenient the three rail- 
road stations. There are fifty trains day 
each way between Chicago and Milwaukee 
three Milwaukee, The 
North-Western, and The North Shore 
Line. The dates for the Convocation are 
Monday Wednesday, March 11-13 in- 
clusive. The American Association 
School Administrators’ regional meeting 
for the central district will held Chi- 
cago March 12-14, will possible for 


delegates the Kappa Delta Convoca- 


tion spend additional day these 
meetings Chicago they 

Plans are already well under way with 
regard the details the Convocation, 
the Fifteenth, which should the largest 
the history the Society since none was 
held during the war period. will 
particularly significant one plans are 
made for the post-war years. 

Eighteen chapters have 
since the San Francisco Convocation was 


held 1942. 
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The Contribution James Earl Russell 


the Development Education 


NAME James Earl Russell, who 

died November 1945, will 
written large the history education, 
for probably did more than any his 
predecessors contemporaries advance 
teaching toward true professional status. 
1897, when was thirty-two years old, 
was made dean Teachers College, 
small, independent normal school that had 
been founded New York City late the 
preceding decade prepare teachers 
two subjects just then getting slender 
foothold few elementary and second- 
ary These subjects were manual 
training for boys and domestic “science” 
(then limited the simpler arts cooking 
and sewing) for Teachers College 
was small institution with laudable but 
restricted purpose, not well supported, and 
quite unknown outside its immediate en- 
vironment. 

Upon this slender foundation, Dean 
Russell during the next thirty years built 
the largest and far the most influential 
professional school education 
world. the time his retirement from 
the deanship 1927, the work the Col- 
lege had been expanded include prac- 
tically every field educational service 
from preschool and kindergarten college 
and university teaching; from the training 
practical-arts teachers and music super- 
visors the training leaders nursing 
education, health education, 
education; from the advanced preparation 
specialists elementary education, sec- 


Dr. Russell was member 
The Laureate Chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
elected Washington, D.C., February, 1926. 


Profession 


ondary education, rural education, and 
vocational education the advanced pro- 
fessional education public-school and col- 
lege administrators; from 
training educational psychologists the 
highly specialized preparation workers 
the fields educational measurements, edu- 
cational guidance, and the education 
the physically and mentally handicapped. 

the time Dean Russell’s retire- 
ment, the College had been attended 
thousands students its regular sessions 
and tens thousands its summer 
These students came from every 
state the Union; from Canada and the 
Latin-American countries; from Europe; 
from Africa; from the Near East and the 
Far East. The great majority were either 
college graduates working toward ad- 
vanced degrees normal-school graduates 
working toward the bachelor’s degree. 
time went on, the College became increas- 
ingly graduate school with its work lim- 
ited graduate instruction and the 
research activities that make graduate in- 
struction both possible and profitable. 

The genius Dean Russell lay, part, 
the scope and clarity his vision, 
sensed the very outset that the time was 
ripe provide advanced professional train- 
ing the university level for workers 
the various fields educational service, 
especially the fields represented the 
public elementary and high schools with 
their rapidly expanding programs and their 
steadily increasing differentiation cur- 
The affiliation the College 
with Columbia University 
year (1898) after his appointment was 
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important the realization his aims for 
gave the institution university status and 
the advantage conferring university de- 
grees. the same time, the relationship 
was only affiliation. The College still 
retained its independent Board Trustees; 
raised its own funds and administered its 
own budget; could have, and did not 
hesitate exercise, free hand meeting 
professional needs Dean Russell and his 
faculty conceived these needs; without 
dictation interference could originate, 
could blaze new trails—and did this 
measure and with effect that only the 
future historian education 
estimate and truly evaluate. 

And Dean Russell, again from the out- 
set, had not only the vision but the hard- 
headed practical judgment that essential 
the innovator and the pioneer 
something more than mere dreamer 
dreams, was constructive leader, 
educational statesman the first order, 
practical, very practical, idealist—but 
none the less idealist. The greatness 
Teachers College lies, not only the in- 
struction that has imparted and the 
research studies that has fostered, but 
also, and perhaps most significantly, the 
enthusiasm for education great cause 
that has engendered its students and, 


through its students, 
throughout the country and throughout the 
world. This professional enthusiasm 
itself and most distinctly part and parcel 
Dean Russell’s vision and leadership. has 
been peculiarly infectious spirit. has 
permeated the work every classroom, 
every conference room, every laboratory 
that the student who attends perhaps only 
for single summer session six weeks 
almost certain not only catch but 
keep dynamic influence his pro- 
fessional life. 

The profession education still has be- 
fore the task securing full recognition 
its professional status the older pro- 
fessional groups and the public 
The most important step toward this end, 
however, has been taken—the development 
and wide acceptance the principle ad- 
vanced professional training 
tion for all workers all fields educa- 
tional service. clear corollary this prin- 
ciple that, the work education, there 
are humble tasks, there are unim- 
portant posts. Dean Russell, his thirty 
years’ administration Teachers College, 
enthroned both the principle and its corol- 
lary. 

Editor, School and Society 


hold indisputable that the first duty State see that 
very child born therein shall well housed, clothed, fed and edu- 
cated, till attains the years discretion. But order the 
ing this the Government must have authority over the people 
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Dr. Shouse Retires 
Marshall College’ 


Graduate Club Marshall Col- 

lege honored Dr. Shouse first 
head the Marshall College Graduate 
Council who retired after twenty-five years 
service, the dinner meeting Hotel 
the Club presented the college 
oil portrait the former dean painted 
Mrs. Marian Vest Fors. 

College, ‘Tiffin, Ohio, national recorder- 
treasurer and editor the publications 
Kappa Delta Pi, gave the principal address 
outlining the program education that 
teachers now must have something live 
on, something live by, and something 
live to. paid tribute Dr. Shouse 
being symbolic the best education. 

One hundred fifty were present the 
session which was also addressed Dean 


Account from news reports furnished the 
Graduate Club. 


McCracken, national president 
Kappa Delta Pi. was particularly fitting 
that Dean McCracken speak because 
his close friendship with Dr. Shouse over 
many years. him Shouse symbolizes 
thoroughness and great love for teaching. 

Miss Mary Jane Ward presided. Robert 
Thomas, president-elect the Club, 
presented the President 
Williams accepting the portrait said that 
order earn the distinction having 
one’s portrait presented institution, one 
must have idea, the power transplant 
that idea into another person’s mind, and 
must see the idea come fruition. 

Dr. Shouse responding Wil- 
liams’ address and those others said, 
“You have endeavored make mem- 
ory permanent Marshall. what you 
have done you have made the memory 
Marshall ever ‘green and white’ me.” 


all mankind minus one, were one opinion, and only one 
person were the contrary opinion, mankind would more justi- 
fied silencing that one person, than he, had the power, would 
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The Chapters Report 


The Beta News four-page printed 
chronicle Beta chapter’s activities 
New York University. The spring, 1945, 
issue gives pictures Drs. Herman Har- 
rell Horne and John William Withers, re- 
cent members the Laureate Chapter. 
There are messages from the counselor, the 
president, summary the programs for 
the year, and lists students and faculty 
members the armed forces. Included, 
also, list the winners three awards 
the chapter: (a) for outstanding con- 
tributions the field science the fine 
arts; (b) outstanding member the Jun- 
ior class the College Education; and 
(c) research scholarship outstand- 
ing member the Senior class the School 
Education. complete directory offi- 
cers and committee members the chapter 
printed. 

Beta Omicron chapter, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, recently sponsored event honor 
underclassmen high scholarship co- 
operation with four other campus honorary 
groups, Shepard Alumni House. Mr. 
Lowell Goodrich, superintendent 
schools Milwaukee was the guest speaker. 
dinner was held June for the initiates. 
interesting meeting was one which 
Miss Helen Terry, head the literature 
department Milwaukee Public Library, 
analyzed Sumner Welles’ for Deci- 
sion. 

May Epsilon Omicron chapter, 
the State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, initiated the following into 
membership: Anderson, Alice 
Burnie, Clark, Arlia Foss, June 
Hanson, Ellen Harding, Betty Jayne Lar- 
son, Della McMahon, Jean Miller, Melva 
Strebig, Shirley Thompson, Jean Whinnery 
spoke “Leadership the World To- 


day.” Misses Viola Tjoflat and Joan Dodd 
sang accompanied Dorothy Fredin. 
July the summer initiation was held. New 
members initiated were Ruth 
Lillian Alf, Verlene Cayo, Lorraine Rod- 
uner, Mrs, Kathryn Lange and Robert 
Halmstad. President Leslie Hill 
Cheyney College spoke “The Power 
Weakness.” The Gantner Trio furnished 
the 

Twenty-seven were initiated into Alpha 
Zeta chapter, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas, during the sum- 
mer session. dinner was served the 
Arabian Room, Besse Hotel. The seventy 
who were present heard Dr. Ben Ridpath, 
minister the First Methodist Church, 
Joplin, Missouri the subject “Think 
These Things.” The newly-elected presi- 
dent Ruth Elsenraat presided, 
counselor, Professor Eulalia Roseberry, 
welcomed the new members. 

During the summer chapter, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, had initiation for ten This 
followed another program May when 
banquet, Supt. Richards, the 
Emporia City Schools, spoke the chapter. 
Miss Patricia Gangwer won the cash award 
$50.00 given annually Junior. The 
chapter opened the academic year 1945- 
1946 with regular business meeting. The 
chapter decided hold its regular business 
meetings the morning rather than the 
evening, and believes the attendance will 
stimulated the plan. 

Delta Upsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey, honored 
the students who had made the president’s 
list with tea, which Dr. Deborah Can- 
non Partridge, Dean Education Tus- 
kegee Institute, was the guest speaker. Dean 
Partridge member Kappa chapter. 
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She spoke the revision rural education. 
Among other things revealed her lecture 
was the fact that teachers-to-be spend 
twelve weeks actually living rural com- 
munities typical which are Prairie Farms 
and Mitchell’s Mills. Prairie Farms, the 
average income family 6.6 persons 
$500.00 and the family occupies four- 
room house. Mitchell’s Mills the average 
family ten persons with annual in- 
come $150.00 lives two rooms with 
kitchen “lean-to” and “cotton right 
the doorsteps.” Negro children walk 
many ten miles attend school while 
white children ride busses. Children 
are elementary schools where 
their needs are not met. Negroes are kept 
out movies and are not allowed vote 
because cumulative poll tax $1.50 
year. Dean Partridge, who gave this in- 
formation, suggests school surveys, co-opera- 
tives, and the use native resources. More 
state aid for education 

Alpha Tau chapter, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, writes: 


“Alpha Tau chapter continued its many regular 
activities throughout the special summer session 
Duke University, this year. There were on- 
campus members Kappa Delta from many 
different chapters and formed large tempo- 
rary group. Our president for the summer was 
Mrs. Ivy Coil Hammock. July 10, spon- 
sored open-forum discussion ‘Universal 
Compulsory Military Training.’ 
pating the discussion were: Captain Quinn 
from Camp Butner, N.C.; Dr. Hornell Hart, and 
Miss Louise Seabolt, both the Duke University 
staff; and Mr. Shenkle, and Mr. 
Blakeslee, both members Kappa Delta Pi. 

“At open meeting July 16, Dr. Taylor 
Cole, the University faculty, delivered 
lecture entitled ‘An American Legation during 
Many persons the University 
community were present for this 

“During our summer session initiated six 
pledges. Following the initiation reception was 
held honor the new members. 

“Upon returning this fall, resumed our 
activities our first meeting October 1945. 


Our new officers for the year were installed, with 
Miss Lucie Mae Oakes president. Plans are 
now being made for the initiation new mem- 
bers November Dr. Van Alstyne’s home, 
following small dinner party. usual, are 
planning very active program for the year and 
hope have much success and pleasure 
our activities have had the past.” 


New 
Square, New York. Kappa Delta Pi—Beta 


Chapter reports the following news: 


“The officers Beta chapter for the aca- 
demic year 1945-46 are follows: president, 
Top Fetters; vice-president, Dr. Laura Har- 
ney; treasurer, John Tietz; recording sec- 
retary, Elizabeth Earle; corresponding secretary, 
Dwight Daugherty; reported, Eva 
historian, Anita Niebanck; counselor, Professor 
Charles Skinner; librarian, Muriel Crooks. 

“The standing committees will headed 
the following chairmen: executive committee, Top 
Fetters; program committee, Dr. Laura Har- 
ney; membership committee, David Crockett; 
nominating committee, Professor Skinner; pub- 
lications committee, Eva Glassford; attendance 
committee, Anita Niebanck; social committee, 
Carla Ungar; finance committee, Arthur Hugh- 
son; auditing committee, Martin Wilson; initia- 
tion committee, Dr. Elizabeth Meinken; house 
committee, Gertrude Ledger. 

“At the October chapter meeting Miss Mar- 
tha Ann Walker, silk screen artist and fellow 
the American School Research, showed slides 
color the life, arts, and crafts the In- 
dians and Spaniards New Mexico. Miss Walker 
also exhibited folio from limited edition 
Sacred Paintings Skin, publication twelve 
screen prints, color, the 18th century re- 
ligious skin paintings from early New Mexican 
churches, with interpretation blank verse 
each subject. 

“At the November meeting Miss Gladys Lack, 
the Vocational Advisory Service, spoke the 
chapter about the work that service. 

“The speaker the initiation dinner 
held December honor the members elected 
November will Dean Ernest Melby the 
School Education New York University. 

“Among the projects being considered the 
chapter this year are the publishing news- 
letter, the awarding gift membership 
junior boy and junior girl showing outstand- 
ing ability and leadership, the granting 
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research scholarship highly qualified senior 
who plans graduate work next year, and 
the presentation parchment certificate the 
chapter member making the most salient contri- 
bution the arts the sciences during the year.” 


Delta chapter, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, has published 
tober Superintendent Abel Hansen, 
the Elizabeth Public Schools, spoke 
the “Metropolitan Schools Study Council,” 
co-operative effort group school 
executives apply the 
losophy school administration. Nineteen 
initiates 1945 are listed. The program 
working plans for the year’s meetings. 


Omega chapter reports through Miss 
Minnie Waters: 


“On November 1945, Omega Chapter, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio, held luncheon the 
Student Grill honor Dr. Henry Holmes 
Harvard College. Dr. Holmes former 
dean the College Education Harvard 
and member the Laureate Chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. the close the luncheon, 
Dean Holmes gave brief address life 
Harvard College. Ohio University and the mem- 
bers Omega Chapter were highly honored 
have Dean Holmes their guest.” 


October 10, Epsilon Kappa chapter, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, installed the president, initiated 
members and enjoyed social hour, the 
November meeting Miss 
principal Bailey School, East Lansing, 
discussed the topic, “What the Principal 
Expects the Student Teacher.” gen- 
eral discussion followed. the meeting 
Region the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation, held Michigan State College, 
the chapter attended the meetings and regis- 
tered the alumni members. 

Gamma Sigma chapter, San Francisco 
State College, held its semi-annual pledge 
ceremony, November 20. Initiation 
planned for January the home the 
counselor, Miss Cecilia Anderson. The 


alumni Kappa Delta will 
Kappa Delta with the assistance other 
honor societies sponsoring 
afternoon tea, program, and tour the 
college for local high school honor so- 
ciety. 

Ida Aims reporter Epsilon Epsilon 
chapter writes: 

“Formal initiation new members into the 
Epsilon Epsilon Chapter State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, was held 
October 17. this time the following five 
pledges were initiated: Lillian Haas 834 
Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa.; Sarah Seitz Miller 
Washington St., Shippensburg, Pa.; 
Lee Oiler Parsonage St., Newville, 
Ann Rankin 650 Fifth St., Huntingdon, 
and Miriam Wagner R.F.D. #2, Mifflintown, 


“We have also welcomed back into our Chap- 
ter two World War veterans: Ernest Brindle 
Arendtsville, and Jeremiah Rohr 
Morris St., Shippensburg, Pa. 

“Miss Erma Rolar, Principal the Labora- 
tory School the College, acting our spon- 
sor during the absence Dr. Earl Wright, who 
serving instructor the Army Univer- 
sity Shrivenham, England.” 


Gamma Zeta chapter, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, held its an- 
nual fall initiation Saturday, October 
20, 1945. new members were initi- 
ated formal ceremony conducted the 
officers. Nine the new initiates are Sen- 
iors, and eleven are Juniors. They are ac- 
cording curriculum follows: Seniors 
—Secondary: Ebelyn Combs, Malcolm 
Graham, Jane Hutchinson; Business Edu- 
cation: Florence Russell; and Music: Jean 
Uhler, Beatrice Tremper, Marilyn Mc- 
Lou Ellen Butterfoss and Doris 
Hollenbach; 
Chantz, Lillian Gecsey, Marian Olmstead, 
Eileen 
Phyllis Henderson, Adele Gaskill, Jane 
Reininger; Business Education: Helen 
Varinsky, Leda Woehrle, Anna McKee; 
and Physical Education: Mary Voor- 
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his. Following the ceremony, Mrs. Carolo 
Spaeth Hauschka, well-known artist 
Princeton, New Jersey, sketched Miss Jar- 
rold’s portrait, the same time telling 
some her experiences drawing types 
New England sea-coast people. 

December, Gamma Zeta chapter held 
Christmas tea and musicale given the 
music students the chapter. 

Gamma Gamma chapter, Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, honored high-ranking students 
college convocation held October 11. 
highest ranking Sophomores, and one 
highest ranking Junior were granted tui- 
tion and fees for college Eleven 
highest ranking Freshmen were given certi- 
ficates scholarship. the October meet- 
ing Dr. Ella Hawkinson, principal 
the campus high school spoke “Building 
upon her experiences assistant director 
workshop Rochester, New York, 
and consultant the social studies. 

“Open House” was held Alpha Rho 
chapter, State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara, California, acquaint students 
with the functions and purposes Kappa 
Delta Pi, The students invited are those 
who are California Scholarship Life mem- 
bers Juniors and Seniors who are possible 
candidates for Kappa Delta This annual 
event held each year the home Mrs. 
Byron Abraham, registrar the college, 
and short talk explains the activities 
Kappa Delta after which well-known 
speaker addresses the gathering. This has 
been unusual factor building the 
chapter. 

Dr. Clyde Hissong, Dean the College 
Education Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed State Director 
Lausche. has been granted leave 
absence fill the appointment. Dr. Hissong 
first came the university 1923 Di- 


rector Student Teaching. has served 
the university various positions since that 
time, except for two year period when 
was the Education staff Ohio State 
University. 1928, Dr. Hissong was ap- 
pointed Dean the College Education 
and has served that capacity since. The 
new State Director Education mem- 
ber the Delta Phi chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Beta Psi chapter, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, 
sponsors open meeting and reception for 
honor students each year during American 
Education Week. The guest speaker this 
year was Mr. Superin- 
tendent Schools Decatur, and 
president the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. spoke the work the Illinois 
Education Association and the National 
Education Association, and pointed out the 
importance one hundred per cent mem- 
bership. stressed five qualities good 
teacher: (1) love children; (2) devo- 
tion teaching; (3) possession high 
ethical standards; (4) being growing 
person; and (5) willingness co-operate. 

The Epsilon Phi chapter Jacksonville 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala- 
bama, sponsored program for the entire 
student body October this pro- 
gram eight new members were tapped. 
They were Mrs. Johnnie Lee Harper, Miss 
Pearl Arnett, Miss Doris Angel, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama; Misses Catherine Casey, 
Piedmont, Alabama; Helen McGee, Ma- 
plesville, Alabama; Eleanor Brittain, Wel- 
lington, Alabama; Mildred Bailey, We- 
dowee, Alabama; Rosamond 
Atlanta, Georgia. The initiation for the 
pledges will November 26. After the 
initiation ceremony, there will formal 
banquet which Dr. Cayley the 
history department Jacksonville State 
Teachers College will guest speaker. 
has chosen for his topic ““The Atomic Age.” 
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Plans are being made for interesting 
program certain aspects education 
presented the student body mem- 
bers and officers the chapter. This pro- 
gram will probably presented after the 
Christmas holidays. 

Alpha Delta chapter, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, ‘Tallahassee, Florida, held 
meeting November which Presi- 
dent Doak Campbell the college 
spoke. The chapter devoted much time and 
thought their “Founder’s Day Program” 
which the topic “Universal Military 
Training” was selected the theme. 
President Campbell and Dean 
Eyman were selected two the out- 
standing speakers. 

Miss Etta Ayer, recorder Epsilon 
Omega chapter, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York, writes: 

“Epsilon Omega Chapter has been very ac- 
tive this first year member Kappa Delta 
Pi. October sponsored Dr. Sheldon 
assembly which our president gave the ad- 
dress. October 20, the organization acted 
hosts and hostesses for the New York State His- 
torical Society’s meeting held the college. 
Epsilon Omega Chapter aided the Civic Music 
Association Oswego their annual drive for 
memberships. 

“During our monthly business meetings 
have completed the constitution for our chapter 
and planned our activities for the next school 
term. one the meetings Miss Louise Ost- 
berg the college faculty talked her ex- 
periences with the Red Cross Africa. April 
plan sponsor educational conference 
the college for the teachers and principals 
the surrounding area. This will include forums 
and lectures pertaining various phases ele- 
mentary education. Plans also are under way for 
assembly the spring which well known 
speaker will talk education and which our 
pledges will introduced the student body.” 


Delta Beta chapter, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, held its first meeting 
October which seven members the 
Senior class discussed Students’ Views 


pledge services were held for ten 
who were initiated December when 
Raup, Head the Geography 
partment Kent State University, spoke 
the theme, Major Failure Social 
Sciences.” The chapter made plans 
Superintendent Paul Meisner, 
Illinois, the campus. 

Beta Epsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Virginia, initiated eight- 
een new members. the fall meeting Dr. 
Dabney Lancaster spoke one several 
joint meetings held with other honorary 
societies the campus using the subject 
“Trends Education Virginia.” 

Gamma Eta chapter, New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, has chosen the program theme for 
“Revolution Educational 
Ideas.” September the topic was “Edu- 


cational Gleanings” when four speakers 
gave their impressions out-of-state institu- 
October the speaker reviewed the 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook the National 
Society for the Study Education. No- 
vember Dr. Haddon James spoke 
the topic, “Educational Needs.” 

Delta Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Athens, West Virginia, holds 
business meeting monthly. November 
new members were initiated and ban- 
quet was served. November Kappa 
Delta along with local chapters 
Gamma and Gamma Theta Upsilon 
sponsored joint program which Dr. 
Marsh, former president the col- 
lege spoke the various Greek philoso- 
phers. 

Epsilon Upsilon chapter, State ‘Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York, discussed 
Bryson’s New Prometheus,” one 
the Kappa Delta lectures, recent 
meeting. Each member read 
Thirteen new members were initiated. 
future meetings they are planning dis- 
cuss others the Kappa Delta Lecture 
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‘To stimulate higher scholastic at- 
the college, the chapter con- 
sidering the presentation cup award 
that fraternity, sorority neutral Club, 
which attains the highest average 

Dr. Lowery, head the Social 
Science Department spoke Delta Omega 
chapter, Murray State Teachers College, 
also called attention the racial problem. 
chapter now planning meeting 
which guest speaker will address the chap- 
ter and also the Murray Women’s Club 
ind the various college organizations. 

Delta Zeta chapter, Northern Michigan 
College Education, Marquette, Michi- 
gan, planning year’s program dealing 
with aesthetic and social subjects. two 
meetings already held music and art, re- 
spectively, have been treated. The program 
planned for January the achievements 
the late President Roosevelt. number 
faculty members are also members 
Kappa Delta and are helpful its meet- 
ings. 

Rho Rhode 


College Education, Providence, Rhode 


Epsilon chapter, 
Island, discussed the curriculum the 
college the September meeting. Octo- 
ber members the Senior class discussed 
the theme, “How Teaching Has Changed 
which will contain detailed description 
each member Epsilon Rho chapter, 
past and present. 

Gamma chapter, City College 
New York, New York City, again ac- 
tive after period years quiescence. 
held its first meeting May 23. The 
revival the chapter was first suggested 
the late Esek Ray Mosher, Dean the 
School Education, but upon his death 
the plan was executed the newly-ap- 
pointed Dean Egbert Turner. Dr. 
Arthur Sutherland, Professor Harold 


Abelson, and Dean Women Ruth 
Wright were among the faculty members 
who aided the initiation ceremonies. Dr. 
Wright, President City Col- 
long standing. the first meeting How- 
ard Bloomfield was elected president; 
Gladys Ehrenreich, vice-president; Lillian 
Harris, secretary; Donald Bleznick, treas- 
urer; and Dean Turner, counselor. 
speakers was arranged was schedule 
visits schools. 

Epsilon chapter, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New 
fourteen members the November meet- 
ing. The program included informal talks 
about Laureate members Kappa Delta 
Pi, Each member received copy the 
year’s program mimeographed form. 

Arkansas, Fayetteville, planned dinner 
honor Dr. Hotz, dean emeritus 
the College Education since July 
1945. Dean Hotz presented twenty shares 
stock the Fort Howard Paper Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wisconsin, found the 
Henry Hotz Scholarship. income 
$100.00 which will produced an- 
nually will presented the most de- 
serving Sophomore Junior the College 
Education, who has relatively the high- 
est grade point average. Deans the Uni- 
versity, President Harding, and 
Ralph Jones, State Commissioner 
Education, were guests. Professor 
Cross, director the training school, was 
The name the Kappa Delta 
scholarship was changed the 
scribed your Friends” was presented 
Dean Hotz. 

Epsilon Chi chapter, State Col- 
lege, Cortland, New York, initiated nine 
student members November 15. 
turkey dinner was served, President Don- 
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nal Smith, the college, the first honor- 
ary member the chapter, gave ad- 
dress. The initiates put skit, “It Pays 
Ignorant.” There were “Jig-Saw” 
speeches humorous and informative about 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Phi chapter, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, has lost four its valu- 
able active faculty members during the last 
summer, Professor Shouse, Dean 
Otis Wilson (by retirement) 
Bowers, and Mrs. Bowers (also doctor), 
who now live Knoxville, Tennessee, 
where Mr. Bowers has position the 
Department Psychology. 

Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, New York, sponsored the 
Dean’s tea October. This was attended 
faculty and students maintaining 
“B” average. meeting the follow- 
ing day the chapter reviewed the history 
Kappa Delta Pi. November 
meeting was held the home counselor 
Pugsley. November the chap- 
ter sponsored assembly program 
peacetime military conscription 
United States. The chapter planning 
pledge breakfast. Candidates were initiated 
historical landmark Buffalo, December 
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Mr. George Barth, the 
porter, writes his chapter’s activities 
follows: 


‘Delta Iota Chapter, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, now getting back 
sound organizational footing after having 
encountered during the war years various obstacles 
its usual program activities. 

“Monthly Wednesday night chapter meetings 
are held. One such meeting each quarter de- 
voted reviewing articles the EDUCATIONAL 
FoRUM. 

outstanding events which command cam- 
pus-wide attention are the Annual Kappa Delta 
Lecture, and the Kappa Delta Spring Ban- 
quet. The Annual Lecturer chosen the 
chapter from the local faculty, while the 


occasion the Spring Banquet speaker 


brought our campus from another 

“The Kappa Delta Lecturer for 1944 was 
Dean Harry Griffin our College 
Arts. November 13, 1944, Dean Griffin pre- 
sented most interesting and scholarly paper 
titled, “The Realm the Intellect.” 
the lecture the Southwestern Symphony Or- 
chestra played short concert. 

“Our committee’s choice speaker for the 
Spring Banquet this year again was most fortun- 
ate. Dr. Edgar Knight the University 
North Carolina spent two full days, May and 
our campus, and addressed the banquet 
the night May Each such banquet has be- 
come occasion for the gathering 
hundred faculty wives, their husbands and wives, 
students, and friends. 

“Dr. Tinsley and Dr. Hollis Long 
have acted co-counsellors for Delta Iota chap- 
ter since its inception. May 1945 Dr. Tins- 
ley was elected the Louisiana State Board 
Education the presidency our sister insti- 
tution, Southeastern Louisiana College Ham- 
mond, Louisiana, assumed that office July 
this year. Ruth Girard our Music 
Faculty has been elected the members the 
chapter act with Dr. Long co-counsellor 
chapter affairs.” 


Delta Epsilon chapter, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Dekalb, Illinois, 
began the year with homecoming break- 
fast for The chapter, also spon- 
sored editorial contest for the entire 
school during National Education Week 
“Education Promote the General 
Welfare.” Class prizes were awarded 
the winners, and their editorials were pub- 
lished the school newspaper. the No- 
vember meeting there was illustrated 
lecture Mexico Miss Mildred Free- 
man, visitor that country. The next 
meeting was devoted review Dr. 
Count’s, Education and the Promise 
America, Mr. Paul Street 
review. The meeting was held the home 
the counselor, Miss Ethel Woolheiser. 

Zeta Alpha chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey sends this re- 
port: 
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Charles Benson, Professor Emeritus 
New York University, was the guest speaker 
the November meeting Kappa Delta 
State Teachers College, Paterson, N.J. Dr. 
Benson showed technicolor moving pictures which 
had taken trips through the southern and 
western parts the United States. Pueblo villages 
New Mexico, Indians brilliant costumes 
Day Santa Fe, the huts Indians the 
Everglades Florida, alligator farm, the 
Mississippi with its interesting and 
other colorful scenes unfolded before the eyes 
the group. For those who had read “Death 
Comes the Archbishop,” Willa Cather, the 
church mentioned the book was special in- 
terest appeared the screen. Tense and 
dramatic moments were experienced seeing the 
killing rattlesnake land owned Dr. 
Benson New 

“After refreshments were served film, show- 
ing the Rhine with its medieval castles, the 
changing the guards the King’s palace 


London, scenes Switzerland and other places, 
was enjoyed. These moving pictures were not only 
educational value; they were very beautiful. 

Benson member the Gamma 
Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, the University 
Oklahoma, having been initiated 1922. has 
been the teaching field for nearly fifty years and 
still active lecturing the fields education 
and psychology. 

“In December the Zeta Alpha Chapter hav- 
ing theatre party New York see the 
production ‘You Touched 


Dr. Walter Zaugg, counselor 
Delta Phi chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
Bowling Green State University, now 
District Governor Rotary International 
for the 157th Rotary District northern 
Ohio. Professor Education and 
Director the Bureaus Appointments 
and Alumni Relations Bowling Green. 


who resolves never ransack any mind but his own, will 
soon reduced from mere barrenness the poorest all imitations; 
will obliged imitate himself, and repeat what has before 
often REYNOLDs 
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Chapter Programs 


CHAPTER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


October Meeting 
7:15 North Hall Rec. Room 
“Summer Experiences” 
November Election 
7:15 North Hall Rec. Room 
Dr. 
November Initiation 


5:30 Memorial Presbyterian Church 
Initiation—Banquet—Program 
December Christmas Party 

7:15 North Hall Rec. Room 


Dr. Montgomery 


February Meeting 
7:15 North Hall Rec. Room 
Miss Helen Campbell 
March Election 
7:15 North Hall Rec. Room 
Miss Erna Barschak 
April Initiation 
Initiation—Banquet—Program 
May Picnic 


CHAPTER 


Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

September—Business Meeting. Picnic 
and Get-Acquainted Party. 

October—Dean Stewart Smith, 
Teachers College, Subject: “New 
Qualities for Teachers.” 

November—Miss Mae Newman, Presi- 
dent West Virginia State Education, 
Speaker. Subject: Need for Federal 
Aid Education.” 

December—Christmas Party for the 
candidates invited Membership. 

Initiation. 

recently initiated members. 


March—Open Meeting sponsored the 


chapter, presenting distinguished speaker 
the college community. 
April—Election officers for following 
year. Program: Education Japan. 
May—Commencement 
Initiation New Members. 


CHAPTER 
Ohio Athens, Ohio 


Theme: Re-Education for Democratic 
Living 

October The Problems and Philoso- 
phies Re-education—7:30 P.M. 
Shoemaker. 

November 13: Atomic 
John Edwards. 

November 28: Business 
P.M. Selection New Members, Club 
Rooms—McGuffey Hall. 

December 11: Initiation and Christmas 
Party—7:00 
Chairman. 

January 15: Kappa Delta Pi—Its His- 
tory, Ideals and Responsibilities. Round 
Table P.M. 

February 12: University’s Problems 

March 12: Suggestions from the Veteran 
for the Re-education Conquered and 
Victor Nations—7:30 P.M. 

March 20: Business P.M. 
Selection New Club Rooms 
—McGuffey Hall. 

Speaker, place, and hour announced. 

May 14: Installation Officers and 

Picnic. Hour and place announced. 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 


Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 


Tuesday, December 4—Initiation and 


: a 


formal banquet. Speaker: Professor 
Sheridan, head the Department Edu- 
cation, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Tuesday, 
party. 

Tuesday, January 8—Dr. Ben- 
nett, Department Ohio 
Wesleyan University. This will the first 
two meetings devoted aspects the 
cultural background the teacher. Dr. 
Bennett will talk the 

Sunday, February 10—Tea, honoring 
Freshmen and Sophomores education. 

Tuesday, Marsh 12—Panel discussion, 
topic selected. Leader: Dr. 
Mathews, Department Education, Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

Tuesday, April and formal 
banquet. 

Tuesday, May 7—Dr. Deckard Ritter, 
Librarian, Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
student members Alpha Alpha, speakers. 
This will the second two meetings 
devoted aspects the cultural back- 
ground the teacher. Books will re- 

June arranged. 


Beta CHAPTER 


New York University, New York, 
New York 


October 6—Business Meeting. Speaker: 
Miss Martha Ann Walker, silk screen 
artist and fellow the American School 
Research. Subject illustrated talk— 
The life, arts and crafts the Indians and 
Spaniards the Southwest and 
All information acquired through personal 
study and All pictures photo- 
graphed Miss Walker. 

November 3—Business Meeting—Elec- 
tion new members. Speaker: Miss Gladys 
Lack, Counselor the National Youth 
Administration conjunction the 
United States Employment Service which 
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also extends its service the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, explanation the kinds 
service rendered and the telling 
number cases serviced. 

December 1—Initiation Dinner. Speak- 
er: Dr. Ernest Melby, recently -ap- 
pointed Dean the School Education 
The New York University. 

January 1946—Business Meeting— 
Speaker: member Beta chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi, also member the 
Faculty the New York University, who 
will released from the Armed Forces 
the United States, Dr. Roy Emerson Lang- 
fitt (tentative). 

February 2—Business Meeting—Speak- 
er: member the Faculty New York 
University who will released from the 
Armed Forces the United States, Dr. 
Charles Winning (tentative). 

March 2—Election new members— 
Speaker—A member the Faculty New 
York University who will released from 
the Armed forces the United States, Dr. 
John Andrews (tentative). 

Dinner—Speaker: 
Dr. William Wallen, Chancellor 
the University the State New York 
(tentative). 

May 4—Election Officers—Speaker: 
member the Faculty New York 
University, who will released from the 
Armed Forces the United States, Dr. 
Frank Brown (tentative). 

number Beta members 
the Armed Forces the United States 
who have served widely separated areas 
and who expect released soon will 
give reports their experiences. All are 
members the Faculty the New York 
University, namely: Dr. Roy Emerson 
Langfitt, Dr. Charles Winning, Dr. 
Frank Brown, Dr. John Andrews. The 
dates upon which each becomes speaker 
is, present, unknown the program 
but tentative. 
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CHAPTER 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, 


Pennsylvania 
October—General business meeting. 

new members. 
Christmas party. 
January—Departmental program. 
February—Talk some phase art 

Miss Marjorie Murphy. 
March—Information Please quiz. 
April—Talk Dr. Issac Doughton, 

well-known educator and philosopher. 


CHAPTER 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


All meetings Chapin Hall Living 
Room—as usual. 

October 22—Wherein does the present 
secondary school fail its students? 

November 26—What revision indi- 
cated the light evidence that the sec- 
ondary school failing its students? 

December for the Millions: 
Does the usual program make the 
students literate music? 

January 28—What are the needs and 
trends adult education? 

February 25—Our Traditional Coffee 
House: Everybody out, please. 

April 22—Alumni Meeting—Fifteen 
years professional leadership members 


Gamma Epsilon, 1931-1946. 


CHAPTER 


New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


September: Leader—Mrs. Bert Myra. 
Place—T. Schuttee Residence. Co- 
hostess—Mollie Cerny. 

October: Leader—Mrs. Besse. 
Place—Mrs. Myra Residence. Co-hostess 
—Ruby Tannehill. 


November: Leader—Kenneth Kosten- 
bader. Harlan Residence. Co- 
hostess—Mrs. Carl Bosley. 

Cerny, 
Thomas Residence. Co- 
hostess—Mrs. Ruth Phillips, 

January: Leader—Mrs. 
Place—Mrs. Leonard Residence. Co- 
hostess—Mrs. Hunt. 

February: Leader—Mrs. Rebecca Gam- 
Co-hostesses—Mrs. Iola Jursch, Mrs. Arch 
Carroll, Recene Ashton. 

March: Leader—Dr. Hunt. 
Place—Perla Moore Residence, Fort Bay- 
ard, Co-host—Kenneth Kostenbader. 

April: Leader—Dr. Schuttee. 
Place—Birdie Adams Residence. Co-host- 
ess—Mrs. Besse. 

May: Leaders—Executive Committee. 
Place—To announced. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 


Pennsylvania 


First 

September 27—Organization. Appoint- 
ment Committees. Election New 
Principles 
patrick.” Lucy Evans Discussion 
History.” 
son 

October 11—Reports Committees. 
Latin 
America”—Dr. Minnie Lemaire, Head, 
Department Geography. 

October Ceremony. College 
Auditorium. Piano Recital—Rivka Man- 
delkern. 

November 8—Dinner 
Indian Queen Hotel—Stroudsburg. 
Initiation New Members: Lester Brown, 
Arlene Burkhart, Frances Dugan, Gene 


Egli, Rose Enea, Marise Kenderdine, Ger- 
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aldine Kettel, Mary Lou Kline, Marjorie 
Lanterman, Ruth Mooney, Marie Sloane. 
Address: “Knowledge Must Overcome 
Dale Learn, President, East 
Stroudsburg State College Alum- 


Association. 

Most 
Unforgettable Character Have Ever 
Burkhart Marise Kenderdine 

January “Education 
the Lee Donald War- 
ren, Instructor Spanish and Social Stud- 


ies. 


GAMMA OMEGA CHAPTER 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
(Principal programs for the year) 


December 7—Initiation Dinner, Christ- 
mas Other Lands, Dr. and Mrs. John 
Murray (returned missionaries). 

February 18—Reception for First Se- 
mester Honor Students. Musical program 
under the direction Willard Nichols, 


Chairman Music Department, Central 
State College. 
May Initiation. Address 


Member Kappa Delta Pi,” Dr. 
Fred Education Department, 
Central State College. 


CHAPTER 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


October 14: Homecoming Breakfast. 
Rice Hotel, 8:30 a.m. Speaker: Clifford 
Prisoner War Ger- 
many.” 

November 15: Guest Speaker: Miss Mil- 
dred Freeman. Illustrated lecture Mex- 
ico. 


December 13: Book Review Mr. 


Paul The Promise 
Music Miss Minnie Stensland. 

January 17: Party for all honor roll stu- 
dents. 

February 14: Initiation and formal ban- 
quet. Speaker announced. 

March: Joint meeting with Delta Kappa 
Gamma. Guests: Members all honor 
societies campus. Speaker an- 
nounced, 

April: Election and Installation new 
officers. Student panel the subject: 
Time for Action Education.” 

May 16: Initiation and formal banquet. 
Speaker announced. 


CHAPTER 


Bowling Green State 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


November 
dents from Hawaii will speak “Educa- 
tion Hawaii.” 

December 12—Exchange students from 
Panama will speak “Interesting Cus- 
toms Our Country.” 

January 16—Mr. Young, new Educa- 
tion instructor will speak. 

February 13—Formal 
quet. 

March 20—Returned practice teachers 
will talk about their off-campus teaching 
experiences. 

April 14—Annual Honors for 
Education students who have maintained 
average. 

May 8—Formal Initiation Banquet. 


Kappa CHAPTER 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 


October 10: Installation President. 
Initiation new members. Social Hour. 

November Miss Anne Stolson, prin- 
cipal Bailey School, East Lansing. “What 


amg 


the principal expects the student teacher.” 
Discussion 

December Christmas party. Chair- 
man, Dorothy Bloomhaff, Esther Ericksen, 
Marion Vandall. 

January Discussion Educational 
Forum articles. Chairman, Corine Knuth, 
Joy Loveland, Polly Flaishans. 

February Miss Nell Bloodgood, Su- 
pervisor, Lincoln Center, Lansing, Michi- 
“Working With and Understanding 
the Negro Child.” Discussion period. 

March Initiation Banquet. Speaker— 
Mr. LaSalle, Director Adult Edu- 
cation, Michigan. Chairman, 
Margaret Rogers, Eleanor McDonald, 
Shirley Blumenau, Dorothy Goers. 

April Dr. Campbell, Director 
Placement Bureau, Michigan State Col- 
lege. “Securing Teaching Position.” Dis- 
cussion 

April 16: Faculty Tea. Chairman, Mary 
Marshall, Dorothy 
Mosher. 

May Business Meeting. Election 


Lansing, 


Margaret 


CHAPTER 


Eau Claire State College, Eau Claire, 


1945 Meetings 


October Business meeting for plan- 
ning meetings, held the home Miss 
Laura Sutherlan, chapter councillor. No- 
vember Social meeting with Miss Kath- 
ryn Junkens, Eau Claire State faculty 
member speaking “New Techniques 
the Teaching Reading the Primary 
Grades.” 

December Christmas social meeting 
with 1945 High School honor students now 
attending the college guests. 

During the month December Epsilon 
Omicron will also present special con- 
vocation for the entire student body. Mr. 


Leonard Haas, former president the 
chapter, will speak “Racial Prejudice.” 
This meeting will serve acquaint the 
student body with the organization. 


CHAPTER 


Geneseo State Teachers College, Genesco, 
New York 

October Organization Meeting. 

November Initiation: Contributions 
Four Laureate Members. 

December “Christmas The World 

January “Looking Ahead,” dis- 
cussion Graduate Work—Dr. Car- 
baugh. 

February “Education Latin Amer- 
Symposium. 

March Initiation: “Education Oc- 
cupied Countries.” 

April Guest Speaker. 

May Banquet and Installation offi- 
cers. 


Fort ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Fort orth, Texas 


Theme: Understanding Civic Contribu- 
tions Community Living. 

From Friday, September 14, 5:00 P.M. 
Saturday, September 15, 5:00 P.M. Par- 
ticipating Civic Affairs, Members. 
Chairman: Miss Winnie Bedell. Place: 
Camp. 

Friday, October 12, 7:30 P.M. Interpret- 
ing Civic Arts, Mrs. Elliott. Chair- 
man: Miss Julia Chrisman. Place: 3030 
Willing. 

Friday, November 10, 10:00 A.M. In- 
vestigating Dallas Cultural Interests, Mem- 
bers. Chairman: Miss Creola Searcy. Place: 
Dallas. 

Tuesday, December 18, 7:00 P.M. En- 
joying the Messiah, Seminary Choir, Chair- 
man: Miss Malissa McMurry. Place: Cow- 
den Hall. 


February 14, 7:30 Learn- 
ing About Social Agencies, Eula Hunter 
and Guests. Chairman: Miss Eula Hunter. 
1520 Terrell. 

April 12, 7:30 P.M. Realizing 
the Spanish-American Influence, Lucille 


Rawlins and Guest. Chairman: Miss Lu- 
cille Rawlins. Place: 2001 Washington. 

Friday, May 10, 5:00 P.M. Appreciating 
Public Gardens, Will Lake. Chair- 
man: Miss Ellis Watkins. Place: Botanic 
Garden. 


HOLIDAY PRAYER 


(150 Years Ago) 


“Almighty God, who hast given this good land for our heritage, 
humbly beseech Thee, that may always prove ourselves 
people mindful Thy favor and glad Thy Bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning and pure manners. Save 
from violence, discord and confusion; from pride and arrogance, and 
from every evil way. Defend our liberties, and fashion into one united 
people the multitudes brought hither out many kindreds and 
tongues. Imbue with the spirit wisdom those whom Thy name 
entrust the authority government, that there may peace and 
justice home; and that through obedience Thy law may show 
forth Thy among the nations the earth. the time 
prosperity fill our hearts with thankfulness, and the day trouble, 
suffer not our trust Thee fail; all which ask through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. AMEN.” 
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Founders’ Day Assembly 


Pro 


Oswego, New York 


Sponsored 
Epsilon Omega Chapter, AT] 


and 


October 1945 


Assembly Singing Dr. Lloyd Sunderman 
Organ Music Marian Angel 
Hymn—“O God, Our Help Past” Student Body 
Scripture Reading Bevra Pease, Historian, Kappa Delta 
Lord’s Prayer .... Student Body 


Announcements: 
(a) Student 


(b) Official Announcements Dr. Swetman, President 


Founders’ Day Program Ursula O’Leary, 
Vice-President, Epsilon Omega Chapter 


President, Epsilon Omega Chapter 


Greeting from Men .Sgt. Reginald Swingord, 
Member Epsilon Tau 


Member Kappa Delta 


Alma Mater Body 


